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Peace News 


Rosalynde Ainslie and Dorothy Robinson 


HOW WE HELP 
APARTHEID 


This article is based on extracts 
from “The Collaborators”, a 
pamphlet by Rosalynde Ainslie and 
Dorothy Robinson, published by 
the Anti-Apartheid Movement last 
week at 2s. The pamphlet can be 
obtained from the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement, 15 Endsleigh Street, 
London W.C.1. 


This country not only has long historic 
links with South Africa; it has a con- 
tinuing economic stake in the Republic. 
Some £1,000 million of British money is 
invested there - more than our total 
investment in the rest of Africa. We 
have a considerable trade with the 
Republic, taking nearly a third (£120 
million) of its total exports excluding 
gold, and selling to South Africa some 
£150 million worth of goods a year. 


In the years 1958-1962 the earnings of 
branches, subsidiaries and associates of 


UK companies in South Africa (exclud- 
ing oil and insurance) totalled £101.1 
million. In 1962 the earnings from South 
Africa were higher than from any other 
country - £28.7 million. And according 
to a 1963 South Africa Foundation re- 
port, British money invested there earns 
dividend returns averaging 12.6% - the 
highest in the world. 


The 1962 edition of Who Owns Whom 
lists some 333 British companies as 
having South African associates or sub- 
sidiaries. They are taking advantage of 
South Africa’s cheap labour, lower 
taxation, higher protective tariffs and 
special inducements offered by the 
Government. That British companies 
and private investors make profits out 
of low wages paid to Africans is already 
a source of.some moral conflict among 
individuals concerned - some investors 
were moved on moral grounds to with- 
draw money from South Africa after 
Sharpeville; and others, less scrupulous 
but conscious of the strength of public 


feeling, take pains to argue a case in 
public that private enterprise is eventu- 
ally of benefit to the African worker. 


But no less a person than the industrial 
editor of the Johannesburg Financial 
Mail made clear in a recent contribution 
to the Investor’s Chronicle (London) 
that there can no longer be any doubt 
that investment in South Africa means 
active collaboration with apartheid. ‘“ It 
is increasingly clear,” he wrote, “that 
private industry - while it has a theoreti- 
cal choice to mind its own business - 
can only really flourish where it plays 
the Nationalist game of separate de- 
velopment: moving black pieces on 
black squares; white on white.” 


Already business interests are organis- 
ing themselves to defeat the move now 
supported by the United Nations for 
economic sanctions on South Africa. The 
National Association of British Manu- 
facturers (Chairman Sir Gerald Nabarro, 
MP) has produced a glossy pamphlet, 
The British Stake in South Africa, 
attacking the idea of economic boycott; 
while the British Institute of Directors 
has, according to the Johannesburg Star, 
some 637 South Africans among its 
39,000 members. Sir Richard Powell, 
Director-General of the Institute, visited 
South Africa in 1962, and concluded, 
“You have political and economic 
stability here - whether we approve of 
your politics or not. These are two 
things to which the investor looks. 
Trade overrides ideological values, and 
economic links are very strong. We must 
disregard the politicians.” (Star, April 7, 
1962.) A large international public re- 
lations firm, London Press Exchange 
Ltd, which has two South African com- 
panies, has published a _ full-length 
“study” of the Republic’s economy to 
stimulate investment and _ discourage 
boycott. 


But it is the powerful South Africa 
Foundation which is the most important 
lobbying machinery. The Board of 
Trustees of the Foundation represents 
in the ringing words of the Foundation 
“leaders of every sphere of national 
activity” (all whites) “who have come 
together with a single objective - to 
present the world with a true picture 
of South Africa, the human and material 
riches with which she is endowed, the 
historical and national forces which 
have shaped the destinies of her peoples, 
and the contribution which they can 
make to the wealth, security and hap- 
piness of the African continent and the 
world as a whole.” The London com- 
mittee of the Foundation has replaced 
its regular bulletin of “information on 
economic and industrial affairs affecting 
the two countries” with a glossy peri- 
odical called Perspective, containing 
articles advocating further British in- 
vestment in South Africa. It has also 
published an expensive volume intended 


to attract investment and business to 
South Africa, South Africa in the Sixties. 
It is politically re’evant that, of some 
295 Conservative Members of Parliament 
who have substantial past or present 
business connections, over 40 are con- 
nected with companies that have sub- 
sidiaries or associates in the Republic. 


But the most vociferous of the special 
pleaders for South Africa are probably 
to be found in the House of Lords - Lord 
Fraser of Lonsdale warned the House 
during the South Africa Bill debate that 
British criticism might exacerbate the 
situation between “our two countries ”, 
and wished the Republic “ the very best 
of luck” in Afrikaans. Lord Barnby, in 
the same debate, paid tribute to Dr 
Verwoerd for “what seemed to me the 
dignity and patience which he displayed 
under great provocation” and pleaded 
for continued Commonwealth preference 
on South African goods. Lord Brabazon 
of Tara, who made a picturesque com- 
ment on the United Nations as “a con- 
vention of nigger minstrels ” has similar 
views. He also has 17 directorships, 
including several with South African 
interests.” 


Britain is supplying South Africa with 
£90 million worth of military equipment 
in the current three-year period (Sunday 
Telegraph, April 7, 1963). British arms 
to South Africa have included not only 
the Saracens used at Sharpeville, but six 
frigates, ten minesweepers and four de- 
fence boats (under the Simonstown 
Agreement, from 1955-63), between £20 
and £30 million worth of Buccaneer 
Mark II low-level strike aircraft (capable 
of delivering nuclear and conventional 
weapons), Canberra aircraft of the 
latest type, designed for bomber, re- 
connaissance and ground-attack duties, 
and Westland Wasp helicopters, suitable 
for use as weapon carriers and intended 
for use from two ships being converted 
into “helicopter carriers”. There is 
even talk of an £18 million order for 
submarines. 


The British Government has now 
announced that in future only arms for 
external defence would be supplied to 
South Africa. It is not yet clear what, 
if any, alterations in policy this has 
meant in practice. 


Britain’s and America's duty is clear. 
It is to impose an immediate arms 
embargo on the South African Govern- 
ment, and to announce their support in 
principle for complete economic sanc- 
tions on South Africa, to be organised 
by the United Nations. The two Western 
powers could then take the initiative in 
instituting a UN study group to make 
recommendations to the United Nations 
on how such sanctions could be made 
fully effective, and at the same time 
minimise losses to boycotting states by 
spreading the burden. 
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Easter holiday 


Advertisement copy and details for 
Diary, intended for publication in 
Peace News dated March 27, must be 
received by Thursday, March 19 at the 
latest. Copy for issue dated April 3 
must be received by Wednesday, 
March 25, at the latest. 


MEMO FOR HOLIDAY PLANNERS 


FAMILY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
22-29 August 1964 
at Avoncroft College, 
Stoke Prior, Worcs 
Theme: Caribbean Cross-currents 
Details from : 
Friends Race Relations Committee, 


Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 
ASPECTS OF 


ICA VIOLENCE 


Season of lectures and discussions until 
May 


“Violence in the Blues” 


George Melly (musician and writer) 
with records 
TUESDAY, 17 MARCH, 8.15 p.m. 


Admission 5s, Members 3s, 
Students half price 


“Windows of Heaven” 


Studio performance of new pla 
Shimon Wincelberg, based on Oa, rd 
in the Ghetto” by Rachmil Bryks. With 
Alfred Marks, Joan Miller, Stephen Mur- 
ray; directed by Robert Rietty. 


SUNDAY, 22 MARCH, 7.30 p.m. 
Admission 5s, Members 3s 6d. 


For details of further lectures and mem- 
bership of the ICA please apply to the 
Secretary, 17 Dover Street, W.1. 

Tel: GRO 6186 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts fer 
series. Box No. ls extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate en application. 


Coming events 

“NON-VIOLENCE & SYNDICALISM.” Speaker: 
Wynford Hicks. Syndicalist Workers’ Federa- 
tion (London). White Swan, 28 Farringdon 
Road, K.C.1. (Tube: Farringdon.) Wednesday, 
March 18, 8.30 p.m. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain, West 
London Branch, announces a debate between 
S. J. Bidwell of the Labour Party and C. May 
of the SPGB; the title: ‘‘Can the Labour Party 
bring socialism?’’ At the small hall, Hammer- 
smith Town Hall, W.6. at § p.m. on March 18. 
All welcome to this debate, where questions 
will be accepted from the audience. 


Personal 

CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 
L.336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the 
Peace News fund. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by joining 
the ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 5 Grind- 
ley Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods, Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


LET US WORRY about your motor insurance: 
special rates for civil servants and_ school- 
teachers - ‘‘agreed value"’ policies. Ask for 
details now. Morris Hunter Insurance Consul- 
tants Ltd (P). 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend-on- 
Sea, Essex. Tel: Southend 41101. Branch offices: 
Belfast, Motherwell, Guernsey. 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD. Falcon House, 
Burnley, Lancs. Pen friend - all hobbies, cor- 
respondents in almost every country. All ages. 
S.a.e. for details. 


POLICE STATE? Yes, for homosexuals. Make 
Wolfenden Report law. Write Homosexual Law 
Reform Society, 32 Shaftesbury Ave, W.1. 


PUBLISHERS invite manuscripts, including 
poetry. Send work with stamped envelope. 
Citizen Books (N), 230 Victoria Avenue, South- 
end, Essex. 


SELL PEACE NEWS. Distributors, sellers 
wanted in every district, group and college. 
Posters and publicity leaflets available free. 
Please write Circulation Manager, Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


TO CONDEMN THE H-BOMB while cheerfully 
paying for its manufacture through income tax 
ts hardly logical. The Campaign against Taxes 
for Nuclear Armaments was created to draw 
attention and give help to this problem. 
Enquiries and contributions to D. Markham, 


Secretary CATNA, Lear Cottage, Colemans 
Hatch, Hartfleld, Sussex. 
Publications 

BOOKS ON EVERYTHING to _ everywhere. 


Housmans (the Peace News booksellers) can 
supply promptly any book in print. Mail order 
service to all parts of the world. Book tokens 
issued and exchanged. See our large stock of 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, stationery, 
greetings cards, etc. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N.1. TER 4473. 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apart- 
heid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India, 
Housmans 


may be obtained from 
Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Read, 
London N.1. at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 


issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW - weekly railwaymen’s 


paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Obtain- 
able 9s a quarter post free from 205 Euston 
Road, N.W.1. 


Holidays 


NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House 
(vegetarian), Sea Palling, quiet village near 
Broads, marvellous sands. Informal atmos- 
phere, generous home cooking. Send 6.a.e. or 
phone Hickling 236. 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE, July or August. Com- 
fortable house Plymouth, for accommodation 
central London. Box No, 288. 


Situations vacant 


PEACE NEWS OFFICE have vacancy for quick 
and accurate young person as Subscription 
Clerk. Previous clerical experience, typing, 
simple accountancy, desirable. Please apply in 
writing and with details of age and experience, 
to the General Manager, Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, N.1. 


For sale 


POSTERS FOR EASTER and general use. 
Double crown, two colours. 7 for 10s post free. 
List free. Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, 


London N.1 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street). 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


13 March, Friday 


LONDON W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. 52 St Martins Lane 
‘‘Foodpeace’’ film show. “Inheritance’’ with 
commentary by Richard Burton, and “The 
Widening Gap‘'’ with commentary by Alistair 
Cooke. Collection for War on Want. SoF. 


MANCHESTER. 6.30 p.m. All Saints. Anti- 
Apartheid torchlight march through city 
centre. 


RUISLIP. Rhythm and Blues session. Phone 
Swakeleys 2032 (Rosemary Mugford) for detatls. 
C’ttee of 100 


TREMENDOUS BARGAINS 


IN HAPPINESS 


We are all apt to look at the price label and then say “ oh dear, oh dear, 


money goes nowhere.” 


In one field however, money still goes a long way. In areas of great 
destitution overseas charges are very small and often goods are either 
a gift or sold at a fraction of real cost. 


2s provides treatment for trachoma which threatens millions with 


blindness. 


(cost of ice cream for lunch) 


5s provides a large glass of milk every day for a year. 
(a packet of cigarettes for one day) 


20s provides primary education for one year for a refugee child. 


(a bottle of sherry) 
£15 provides a tent home for a 


destitute Algerian refugee family, 


otherwise they might die from exposure this winter. 


(a cocktail party) 


£100 provides a clinic with full midwifery kit and drugs or a well in a 


parched Indian village and enriches a whole area. 


(an extra holiday) 


- 


You will see that all may join as a provider. Please join our army 
which offers these tremendous bargains in happiness. 
Your gift, small or large, received with gratitude. 


Rt Hon James Griffiths PC MP 


WAR ON WANT London W5 
Clothes desperately needed - all kinds - War on Want, Caxton Street 


South, London E.16. 


If you pay income tax at standard rate a covenanted gift provides an 


extra 12s 8d in each £1. 


14 March, Saturday 


BRISTOL. 7.30 p.m. 4 Portland Street, Clifton. 
S.W. Regional Council mtg. CND. 


BROMLEY. Assemble 9.15 a.m. Bromley South 
Stn. Poster arade to advertise CND and 
C’ttee of 100 Easter demos. YCND. 


CEOYDON. Assemble 2.30 p.m. Radcliffe Road, 
Addiscombe Roundabout for motorcade. CND. 


LONDON N.W.8. 8 p.m. Fourth Feathers Club, 
Salisbury St (Tube Edgware Rd). ‘Bits and 
Peace’ dance with The Hawks. YCND. 


MANCHESTER. 10 a.m. City centre. Pre-Easter 
oster parade. Contact N.W. CND, 14 Tib 
ne, Manchester 2. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 
selling. Contact Andrew Green, 
College. 


RUISLIP. 10.30 a.m. High St (by Nat. Provincial 
Bank) for street collecting. C’ttee of 100. 


.m. Carfax, Peace News 
Magdalen 


RUISLIP. 3 p.m. Outside National Provincial 
Bank, High St. Peace News and Sanity selling 
and general leafieting. C’ttee of 100. 


SOUTHEND. 11 a.m. Victoria Circus. Bring 
porere for parade to the promenade. C’ttee of 
0. 


WALLINGTON, SY. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Scotts 
Assembly Rooms, 22 Woodcote Road. Public 
film show (continuous): Six peace films, Re- 
cruiting for Easter. YCND. 


15 March, Sunday 


BEXLEYHEATH. 7.30 n.m. Crayford Arms, 
Crayford High St. “‘CND, the Labour Party 
and the General Election’’, Speakers: Mike 
Craft and Ron Huzzard. YCND. 


EPSOM. 3 p.m. 8A Links Road. Surrey Area 
PPU AGM. 


TONBRIDGE. 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, 
Danvers Road. Ivan Pengelly on ‘‘Cybernetics 
and Religion’. SoF. 


16-20 March, Mon-Fri 


LONDON W.1. 7.45 p.m. From St Martins Court 
(next Wyndhams Theatre). Every evening, 
leafleting, poster parades etc, to advertise 
Easter march. CND. 


RUISLIP. 7.30 p.m. Ruisiip Manor Stn. Every 
weekday evening leafleting. C’ttee of 100. 


16 March, Monday 


BIRMINGHAM. 5 p.m. onwards. Vigil outside 
Winson Green Prison against killing of Simcox 
(unless previously reprieved). 


BRISTOL. 30 mins before mtg (see Press). 
Outside Colston Hall. Visit of PM; leafleting. 
YCND, PPU. 


LINCOLN. 7.15 pm. St Michaels Parish Hall, 
Steep Hill. Public film show, with ‘' The 
Magician ’’ and ‘' Thou Shalt Not Kill". Also 
folk singing and anti-war poems. CND. 


LONDON W.C.1. 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Hugh 
Klare (Sec. Howard League for Penal Reform) 
on ‘Problems of Punishment’’. PPU. 


LONDON W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. Kingsway Hall. 
Christian C’ttee of 100 mtg. 


17 March, Tuesday 


BRADFORD. 7.30 p.m. Mechanics Institute 
(Science Rm). Film show publicising 1964 
Easter march. Adm. ls. CND. 


LONDON N.W.3. 8 p.m. Town Hall (opp. Belsize 
Park Tube). Public mtg with films. Speakers: 
Michael Craft, George Clark. CND. 


LONDON S.W.16. 8 p.m. 443 Fulham Road (14 
bus). ‘‘Creative Listening’' mtg. Speaker: 
Donald Groom. 


LONDON S.W.14. 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon 
Road, Sybil Morrison speaking. PPU. 


18 March, Wednesday 


LONDON N.9. 8 p.m. Congregational Ch. Hall, 
Lower Fore St. Leon Levy on ‘'Trade Union 
Difficulties in South Africa.’’ PPU 


LONDON W.1. 7.30 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 
Fitzroy Sq. Open meeting about Easter march. 
CND. 


19 March, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Bush 
Road, Leytonstone. John Torode: ‘‘Some 
aspects of American life.’’ PPU. 


20 March, Friday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Sq. Ruislip demo. briefing mtg. C’ttee 
of 100. 


21-22 March, Sat-Sun 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. Milford Lodge Hotel, 
Beach Road. Weekend conference. Lecturer 
Stuart Morris. Book now with 10s deposit to 
Owen and Margaret Brown, 26 West St, Oldland 
Common. PPU. 


Easter coaches 

RUISLIP from Croydon. Contact SPR 3310. 
HYDE PARK from Croydon. Contact SPR 3310. 
ROSYTH from London. Contact David McLellan, 
AMB 1988. 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
;e News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 2s 6d 


for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


EASTER EGGHEADS 


and sellers - don't forget to order 
NOW your supplies of Peace News 
to sell over Easter. 


Send ...... doz Peace News (5s doz, sale or 
return), 
Cash enclosed ..... Bee d. Please charge 


my account. 


ene aoe Olt mee LS jane . 


Oe et 


7 


or 


Roger Leys 
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One-party democracy in Africa 


Discussing the recent East African mutinies in an article which 
appeared in Peace News on February 28, John Papworth wrote that 
one of the main lessons to be learned from them was that too much 
power is concentrated at the top in these countries. He suggested that 
this power needs to be decentralised and African society restructured 
on the basis of the traditional tribal unit. 

Roger Leys, who teaches history and politics at the College of Social 
Studies, Kikuyu, Kenya, takes issue with John Papworth and suggests 
that the lesson of the mutinies is rather different. 


I admire John Papworth’s courage in 
proposing a radical solution to the pro- 
blem of authoritarianism in the indepen- 
dent states of Africa: a solution directly 
opposed to the aspirations of the African 
nationalist which would, in fact, shatter 
the tenuous Fabian-nationalist alliance. 
The tendency towards authoritarianism 
cannot, he argues, be checked by spon- 
soring Westminster-type oppositions, but 
only by increasing the authority of 
Africa’s traditional unit of government - 
the tribe. <A delegation of political 
power would both be democratic and 
possibly economic. 


There is evidence to support this view. 
Intra-tribal politics were basically demo- 
cratic (though conditions varied enor- 
mously). National economic planning 
can only be effective where there is a 
well-established, incorruptible, experi- 
enced and efficient system of local 
government and civil service. This is 
patently lacking in most African states. 
The most frequent complaints of econo- 
mic planners in Africa are, how can we 
draw up a plan without accurate statis- 
tics? How can it be carried out without 
experienced administrators? There exist 
some excellent and comprehensive 
economic plans for African states - in 
the filing cupboards. Thus some delega- 
tion of government authority is essential 
- but to whom? 


John Papworth argues that the tribal 
unit Is not just an archaic remnant of 
a precolonial order but a living and 
vital organism - wilfully attacked and 
undermined by the nationalist move- 
ments. I think he is wrong on both 


counts. The forces that attacked and 
destroyed tribal rule were primarily 
economic. Cash cropping and the desire 
for European manufactures introduced 
the ethic of acquisitive capitalism, shat- 
tering the communal basis of tribal 
authority. Modern communications broke 
down isolationism and the growth of 
cities shattered it. (No tribal authority 
could rule a modern African city.) Mis- 
sionaries with their monopoly of 
education (regarded by Africans as the 
key to economic, political and indeed 
racial equality) attacked tribal customs 
without regard to the role such customs 
played in tribal society (see Kenyatta’s 
Facing Mount Kenya on female circum- 
cision) and the “mission boy” became 
an individual cut off from his tribal 
roots. 


Into the vacuum thus created came a 
new ethic, the aspirations of Western 
nationalism, and a new slogan: “Seek 
ye first the Political Kingdom.” Of 
course conditions varied, but generally 
the colonial powers attempted to bolster 
up Sagging tribal authority as a counter- 
weight to nationalist movements (or 
often to invent spurious traditional 
authorities such as the Kikuyu chiefs - 
for Kikuyu traditional society was not 
based on chieftainship). For the nation- 
alists a successful assault on political 
tribalism was a precondition of indepen- 
dence except where an uneasy modus 
vivendi was found between traditionalist 
leaders and nationalist leaders (e.g. the 
present ruling alliance of Kabaka Yekka 
and the Uganda People’s Congress in 
Uganda). 


Could the clock be set back and tribal 


Nazi murder trial raises 
Jewish complicity issue 


Jesajahu TomaSjk reports from Tel- 
Aviv: A trial held last month in Tel- 
Aviv raised the controversial issue of 
Jewish acquiescence in the Nazi extermi- 
nation programme. 

The courtroom of Tel-Aviv district court 
was full on February 5 when three 
judges sentenced Hirsh Barnblatt to 
five years’ imprisonment for being the 
chief commander of Jewish police in 
Bendin, a town in Nazi-occupied Poland. 
Barnblatt was charged with sending 
Jewish children from the city orphanage 
to the Nazis knowing that they were 
going to be killed; and he was also 
charged with helping keep order in a 
sports stadium, where all the Jews of 
the town were being concentrated before 
being sent to the murder camps. 


Under orders 


A war crimes court at Kempten, West 
Germany, found on Februarv 27 that 
Leonhard Scherer, a former SS warrant 
officer, had committed murder, reported 
the Daily Herald on the following day. 
He killed between 15 and 30 Russians 
by imprisoning them in a barn and 
setting fire to it. He was, however, 
acquitted and freed on the grounds that 
he was acting under orders. 


Western area PPU weekend school 
welcomes Stuart Morris at Milford 
Lodge Hotel, Weston-super-Mare. 
Book (10s deposit) with: O. & M. 
Brown, 26 West St, Oldland, 
Bristol. 


Sentencing Barnblatt, the three judges 
said that he had “sacrificed the Jewish 
children to the Nazis,” but they left the 
larger question of Jewish policy in those 
dark days to history. 

Two weeks later, his appeal was heard. 
Barnblatt had been tried under the 
same law as Eichmann, ‘‘ The Law for 
the Punishment of Nazis and Their 
Assistants,” and in his appeal Barnblatt 
said, among other things, that even 
Eichmann had not been convicted solely 
on the basis of one witness’s words, as 
he had been on one of the charges. 
Barnblatt’s defending lawyer, Mr Rosen- 
blum, also raised the wider issue 
involved, and said that by sentencing 
Barmblatt the judges had also con- 
demned “the way of thinking of Jewry 
as it was during the catastrophe.” Mr 
Rosenblum argued that the work which 
Barnblatt took on was simply part of the 
whole Zionist movement's policy to- 
wards the Nazi regime: a policy of 
helping them but trying to lessen the 
speed of the murder machine. Mr 
Rosenblum defended this policy, and in 
doing so quoted a rebuttal by Mr A. L. 
Kubovy to Hannah Arendt’s controver- 
sial book Eichmann im Jerusalem, the 
English edition of which has been on 
sale here for the last few months. Mr 
A. L, Kubovy is the head of Yad 
Mashem, the Israeli governmental insti- 
tution for documenting the fate of 
European Jewry in World War II. 
Under the law, the judges had no alter- 
native but to punish Barnblatt, although 
they stated that they did not consider 
him a brutal person who wanted to 
hurt his own nation. 


institutions revivified? From living and 
working in modern Kenya I can see 
little evidence that the tribal unit is a 
viable, modern political organism. Let 
me try and illustrate this from Kenya’s 
recent history. Papworth’s solution is 
close to the demand of the Kenya 
African Democratic Union for a loosely 
federated government (Majimbo) 

powers to lie primarily with regional 
assemblies in the different tribal areas. 


What would a KADU victory have 
meant? First of all, tribal insularities 
and suspicions would have shattered the 
concept of a united Kenya. Genuine 
co-operation between the regions would 
have been unlikely since KADU poli- 
ticians on the coast threatened to re- 
patriate up-country Africans. 


Economic development would have been 
stifled for two main reasons. First, 
Kenya is an agricultural country and 
economic development must mean rais- 
ing agricultural productivity. The first 
step towards this must be to remove 
tribal restrictions on land and let the 
most efficient farmers farm unused, 
fertile land. But the basis of tribal 
authority is tribal ownership of land. 
If land ownership were left entirely in 
tribal hands economic development 
would be gravely retarded. Second, the 
“ majimbo’’ solution proposed that each 
region should be responsible for raising 
its own revenue and allocating its own 
expenditure. This would entail that the 
poorest regions (the coast and North 
East regions) with the least revenue 
would have the fewest schools, clinics, 
bore holes etc. and the gap between 
rich and poor areas would increase. For 
the future of Kenya it is surely good 
that KADU lost the election and that 
KANU now forms the government. 


I can see no future in Africa for federal 
governments sharing power with tribal 
authorities - centralised, one-party states 
are here to stay. Is this a Fabian 
counsel of despair? Yes, if we believe 
that all power corrupts and refuse to 
differentiate between different kinds of 
centralised rule. But if one 1s both a 
democrat and a socialist then there is a 
vital distinction between the military 
dictatorship of the “banana republic” 
and the one-party centralised rule of, 
say, the Tanganyika African National 
Union. What is, I think, genuinely 
realised by TANU’s leadership is that 
blind authoritarianism is not in their 
own best interests. First because, if 
opposition is allowed no hearing, then 
all opposition will be driven under- 
ground - creating a permanent threat 


for the leadership. Second, that the 
objectives of economic growth will only 
be realised by mass participation - not 
simply local support but local respon- 
sibility. 

The idea that all power corrupts has 
tended to mislead socialists, just as 
experience of totalitarianism in Nazi 
Germany, Italy and the USSR has 
coloured the thinking of democratic 
socialists towards all one-party states. 
If centralised power is used to produce 
revolution, not just in the standard of 
living but in the standard of political 
consciousness, then centralised power 
would carry the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. Surely Stalinism helped to produce 
modern Russia? 


The priorities of independent African 
states are not the preservation of con- 
stitutional rights but economic develop- 
ment. If it could be shown that authori- 
tarianism was inefficient this would be 
a powerful argument against locking up 
oppositions under a retroactive Preven- 
tive Detention Act. I think it can. 
Nation-building requires mass participa- 
tion and the only available unit of mass 
participation is the political party. The 
more democratic the party (i.e. the more 
easily and swiftly central decisions re- 
spond to popular yressure) the more 
secure the regime and the swifter the 
pace of economic development. 


In outlining his own thinking on the 
subject (see Democracy and the Party 
System) Dr Nyerere suggests that the 
most democratic and the most efficient 
one-party system will be one in which 
no group - not even the army - is ex- 
cluded from party councils. The recent 
mutiny by the First Battalion in Dar-Es- 
Salaam partly resulted from the diaspora 
of Tanganyika’s present political system. 
The inherited colonial structure was 
blindly authoritarian and followed the 
British pattern of treating a soldier who 
objects to his working conditions as a 
mutineer. The present structure isolates 
the army from the decision-making 
process. 


I am not condoning authoritarianism - 
on the contrary authoritarianism is evil 
and usually inefficient. But in the post- 
independence period, monolithic nation- 
alist parties are, bound to capture power 
and are forced to break the political 
power of tribal authority wherever it 
refuses to co-operate. If African nations 
are not to follow the paths of the 
“banana republics” then the solution 
must lie with thé preservation and 
growth of the institutions of the political 
party at the local level. Democracy and 
socialism both depend on it. 


MARCH ON RUISLIP 
AIR FORCE BASE 


EASTER 1964 


Assemble Marble Arch 10.30am 


Good Friday morning March 27 


The march is being organised by the March to Ruislip Committee for 
nuclear disarmament supporters who do not wish to take part in civil 
disobedience. The March to Ruislip Committee is not sponsored by 
CND or Committee of 100 and therefore urgently needs funds for the 


costs of the march. 


Please send donations to March to Ruislip Committee, c/o Peace News, 


5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 
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EDITORIALS 


Giving away 
the Navy 


Last week’s scare story - that Harold 
Wlison was planning to give the Navy 
away to the UN - has now been killed. 
Harold Wilson has denied it, and Lord 
Home has apologised for believing the 
press story. It is unlikely that the great 
Navy scare will have a lasting effect. 
The Evening Standard and the Daily 
Express have now apparently dropped 
a campaign which it was always hard to 
take seriously. 

But, the frivolity and irresponsibility 
of the press apart, the scare raises an 
important issue: the emotional attach- 
ment to national armaments. 

The Royal Navy is perhaps the service 
to which there is most emotional attach- 
ment in this country: several cigarette 
and tobacco brand names have naval 
associations, as do a few sweets; the 
Navy has longer traditions than the Air 
Force, and is more glamorous than the 
Army. Yet all the parties agree that 
one day we must give up the Navy, 
along with our other forces: all the 
parties are committed to multilateral 
disarmament, and to the establishment 
of a world force. 

The problems involved in multilateral 
disarmament are very complicated, and 
while we do not agree that disarmament 
is most likely to come through multi- 
lateral agreements, those who place their 
main hope in such measures will have 
to be prepared to face the severe pro- 
blems involved. 

But there is little sign that the parties 


are willing to make any sacrifices. Thus 
last week Mr Wilson not only denied 
that he intended to hand over the Navy, 
but also said emphatically on March 4 
that “no British Government or political 
party could talk in those terms.” The 
Conservatives seem even less ready than 
Labour to contemplate abandoning 
national arms: in the defence debate in 
the House of Commons on February 26, 
Denis Healey, the Labour spokesman 
on defence, asked the Minister of De- 
fence whether, if the United States and 
the Soviet Union agreed to freeze the 
number and type of strategic nuclear 
delivery systems, Britain would be pre- 
pared to forego the Polaris programme. 
Mr Thorneycroft replied: 
“There is no question and no proposal 
whatsoever that the United Kingdom 
should in any circumstances forego 
the five Polaris submarines. (Hon 
Members: ‘ Answer the question.’) 
have answered the question... .” 
Mr Thorneycroft’s statement is in direct 
contradiction of the Government’s policy 
of supporting multilateral disarmament, 
and that it could be made without caus- 
ing an uproar shows in what an unrealis- 
tic atmosphere agreed disarmament is 
discussed. 
Mr Thorneycroft’s refusal to contem- 
plate disarmament was more categorical, 
and Jess excusable, than Mr Wilson’s 
hot denial of stories that he was giving 
away the Navy. But in both cases, 
where suggestions for acts of disarm- 
ament have been made (whether real or 
imagined), there has been a _ horrified 
reaction. 
In an article in the quarterly magazine 
Disarmament and Arms Control, Mr 
Richard J. Barnet has warned that “the 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Explosion contro/ 


Our editorial last week on world hunger 
provoked a number of readers’ letters, 
only one of which we have had room 
to print in this issue. Others arrived 
too late for inclusion on page 11, which 
goes to press a day earlier than this 
page. 

One of these is from Hilda O’Hare, of 
Callington, Cornwall, who points out that 
populatian control did not appear among 
the solutions we offered: 


“1964 is Family Planning Inter- 
national Campaign Year, when it is 
hoped to collect £100,000 to help needy 
countries to contro] the world popu- 
lation explosion by family planning. 
This is the one permanent solution 
for the hungry nations since, admir- 
able though famine relief schemes 
are, they can only give temporary 
relief to an ever-increasing tide of 
human beings.” 
Quite: they need every penny of that 
£100.000. Donations can be sent to the 
Family Planning Association, 231 Tot- 
tenham Court Road, London W.1. The 
FPA is sponsoring the campaign, which 
was launched last October; its object, 
beyond the short-term aim of collecting 
money, is to get the British Government 
to sponsor a population control pro- 
gramme through the United Nations, 
and to make family planning part of 


the health policy of this and all other 
countries. 


This is ambitious, but not impossible. 
Technical developments at least are 
encouraging: recent reports of tests 
with the “coil’’ method suggest that 
this is a cheap, simple and effective 
contraceptive without which no plan 
for world-wide population control can 
really hope to succeed. 

* Ld e 


The Committee of 100's housing cam- 
paign in Tunbridge Wells seems to be 
gathering strength. The audience at a 
recent meeting agreed to form a tenants’ 
association, and a deputation formed at 
the meeting will urge the town council 
to house families made homeless by 
eviction. 


The meeting, which was organised by 
the Committee of 100, was addressed by 
the prospective parliamentary Labour 
candidate for the Tonbridge constitu- 
ency, Mr Donald Savage, and the chair- 
man of the Tunbridge Wells Trades 
Counci]. The formation of the new 
association is an indication that the 
campaign has moved beyond the pioneer- 
ing eae and is beginning to establish 
itself. 

The association has set about its tasks 
in a very businesslike way. One of its 
first acts was to set up a research com- 


PEACE NEWS EDITOR 


In view of the forthcoming retirement of the present editor, the Board 
of Peace News has decided to advertise the post. On appointment the 
new editor will be asked to work for a six-month period in consultation 
with the present editor and the associate editors. Salary willbe on the 
usual Peace News scale with allowances for dependants and the extra 
expenses which the editorship of the paper involves. Applicants, who 
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April 7, 1964, and include particulars of age, education, previous 
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psychology that impels nations in an 
environment without arms control to 
increase armaments levels in order to 
gain increased security . . . could also 
operate under a disarmament agree- 
ment.” 

Judging by recent statements of our 
political leaders, this psychology, and 
trust in national armaments, could pre- 
vent a disarmament agreement ever 
coming into being. To get disarmament, 
we need to attack at the roots the 
psychology that associates national arm- 
aments with national security. Once we 
cease to associate security with arm- 
aments, the Navy would seem a useless 
asset, and giving it away or sinking it 
would seem unexceptionable. 


Is frivolity 
a crime ? 


The time a prisoner spends in custody 
on appeal up to the hearing of the 
application for leave to appeal does not 
count as part of his sentence. This rule 
is intended to deter prisoners from 
making ‘ groundless” appeals against 
their sentence or conviction. Up to six 
weeks - the equivalent of a nine weeks’ 
sentence - may thus be spent as a convict 
in prison merely as a deterrent. It is 
surely one thing to deter frivolous 
appeals, quite another to make frivolity 
a crime punishable with imprisonment. 

Even if a prisoner abandons his appeal 
before the hearing, the time spent in 
jail is in effect added to the sentence. 
Bail is rarely given to a convicted 
prisoner and yet his privileges as an 


mittee to collect information on local 
housing conditions and to co-ordinate 
information collected by other members. 
Housing is a subject in which to be 
informed is to be forearmed, and the 
Tunbridge Wells association may well 
find that this is the wisest move they 
could have made. 


One of the complaints in Tunbridge 
Wells is the number of properties which 
have been standing empty for a long 
time - some of them for as long as five 
years - which the campaigners say the 
council couJd buy for the benefit of 
homeless families. I don’t suppose Tun- 
bridge Wells is exceptional in this. 
- * * 


Marlon Brando, who has been very 
active in the US civil rights campaign, 
has recently been committing civil dis- 
obedience on behalf of American Indians 
as wel. 

On March 2, according to the Daily 
Express of the following day, he went 
fishing, il"egally, in the Puyallup River 
at Tacoma, Washington State. He was 
protesting on behalf of Indians who 
claim they have unrestricted fishing 
rights wnder the Treaty of Medicine 
Creek signed in 1885. A fudge recently 
banned the Puyallup Indian tribe from 
using nets in the river, but when Marlon 
Brando was arrested last week, the 
Jocal prosecutor did not punish him. 
He said: “Brando did this for show 
on'y. We're not going to Jet him make 
a mockery of the law. He has made 
his point. There is no purpose in letting 
him sit in jail.” 

s * * 


Good news from Yugoslavia: the right 
to strike has been restored. A report 
in last Sunday's Observer says that the 
decision came after a number of stop- 
pages had taken place. These strikes 
were said to be “in protest against the 
arbitrariness of leading functionaries;” 
Mr Pashko Romac, chairman of the 
Yugoslav National Assembly’s commis- 
sion for social control, said that investi- 
gations “had shown that the stoppages 
. were not inimical to the Communist 
regime.” 
This seems to be a good example of 
direct action leading to an enlargement 
of liberty. Yugoslavia’s eastern neigh- 


appellant in prison are minimal. He is 
treated in exactly the same way as 
ordinary convicted prisoners, except that 
he is allowed extra letters which must 
be connected with the appeal, and “box” 
or closed visits - usually for only 15 
minutes - with legal advisers. His solici- 
tor may have “open” visits with him in 
the sight but not the hearing of an 
officer. Confidential letters to his 
solicitor may be read by the governor - 
ostensibly to prevent other matters 
being discussed. 


A prisoner is normally given only ten 
days after conviction in which to decide 
whether to risk an appeal, which, if not 
on a point of law, may deprive him of 
six weeks of liberty unnecessarily. In- 
deed, if the prisoner dares to appeal 
against the severity of his sentence, he 
risks having a much more severe 
sentence imposed by the Court of 
Criminal Appeal. Ten days is inadequate 
for consideration of the trial transcript 
and the obtaining of legal advice. Once 
convicted, prisoners find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to obtain sound advice 
on the subject of an appeal, and legal 
aid cannot be granted at this stage. 


Under the Criminal Justice Act of 1962, 
the time spent in custody by a prisoner 
awaiting trial or sentence counts to 
wards the sentence subsequently im- 
posed, although such a prisoner is 
allowed many privileges - extra food, 
tobacco, letters, visitors, etc. 


The anomalous and harsh ruling con 
cerning appellants contributes to the 
overc-owding in our prisons and may in 
fact deter many innocent prisoners from 
seeking justice in the higher courts. 
This Jaw should be changed. 


bours (where strikes are still regarded 
as inimical to Communism) might do 
well to warn their functionaries to watch 
out - particularly if they have a tendency 
to arbitrariness. 

* * es 


Topic Records tell me that Vanessa 
Redgrave’s record of her anti-apartheid 
song, Hanging on a Tree, has sold more 
copies than any other record they have 
reieased. I am glad of this, because it 
may help make up for the refusal of 
the Financial Times to accept a paid 
advertisement which gave the words of 
the song. 


I must admit that I haven’t been able 
to make up my mind as to whether ] 
like the record or not; but if you are of 
independent mind, that shouldn’t worry 
you too much. Topic Records live at 
27 Nassington Road, London N.W.3, if 
you can't get it in a record shop. 
* i s 


I am more definite about The Prize, 
which (its Freeworld politics apart) 
seems to be about the best film I’ve seen 
this year. It is directed by Mark Robson, 
whose film about Gandhi, Nine Hours to 
Rama, I gave short shrift last year. 
The Prize is about the nastiness of 
international espionage {n Sweden, and 
it is clearly not intended to be taken 
seriously. The resu't is a very funny 
suspense film in the best Hitchcock 
manner, which reminds you how boring 
and amateurish films like From Russie 
With Love are. 
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Belgian students at Louvain sitting 
down as police use water cannon 
against them after demonstrations 
in February 1963 in which Walloon 
students, who wanted to maintain 
the division of the university into 
Freeh and Flemish _ sections, 
clashed with Catholic students who 
war‘ed the university to remain 
completely Flemish. The separ- 
atist movements of both Flemings 
and Walloons have now subsided. 


Arno Hamers 


The 
collapse 


of hope in 
Belgium 


Next Sunday, March 15, the third Bel- 
gian Youth Anti-Atomic march will take 
place in Brussels. It will have similar 
multilateralist slegans to those used in 
the one last year, which was reported 
in Peace News (May 17, 1963). 

As last year, these slogans are the out- 
come of a hard-won compromise between 
the adherents of Russian policy on one 
hand, and on the other, the NATO sup- 
porters (those of the moderate wing who 
are opposed to atomic devices in the 
Belgian Army). 


This year the organising committee is 
broader than ever, and it has the sup- 
port of the Young Catholic Workers. 
The result is that the Young Socialists, 
who are the only group in the core of 
the organisation to stand for unilateral 
disarmament and our country’s with- 
drawal from NATO, are now even more 
in a minority. 

* * * 
In this respect one must underline that 
the unexpected death in July 1962 of 
André Renard, the trade unionist from 
Liége who was founder and leader of 
the Walloon Popular Movement and who 
led the great insurrectionary strike in 
December 1960-January 1961 in Wal- 
lonia, practically destroyed the last 
hopes for the possibility of a withdrawal 
from NATO, if not of the whole of 
Belgium, at least of a _ self-governing 
Wallonia. (This possibility was con- 
sidered two years ago in Peace News, 
January 12, 1962.) 
There is far from the same _ respect 
among the Walloon working classes for 
André Renard’s successors, and so, four 
months ago, with much pressure and a 
series of cleverly combined manoeuvres, 
the right-wing leaders of the Belgian 
Socialist Party finally managed to sink 
the revolutionary movement for self- 
government which was launched in April 
1961 by the deceased trade union leader 
from the Liége area. Today the Walloon 
Popular Movement is almost reduced to 
impotence after numerous desertions 
and serious rifts. 

* Ld * 


Meanwhile the autonomist movement on 
the other side of the language frontier 
in Catholic Flanders, which had been 
growing in size throughout the passing 
year, whilst turning progressively to- 
wards the Left and to the National 
Flemish Movement’s post-World War I 
pacifist traditions, ground to a brutal 
halt following the extraordinary and 
unprecedented intervention of the Pope 
in Belgian affairs. On December 11, 
1963, 36 hours before the opening of 
the 19th Congress of the Christian 
Democratic Party, which showed signs of 
being particularly critical and should 
have been decisive, Pope Paul VI 


addressed the Belgian people in a broad- 
cast on Télévision Belge, condemning 


x 
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unequivocally the Walloon and Flemish 
movements for self-government; the 
latter had a Catholic majority and his 
message was obviously directed at it. 


This pontifical intervention provoked 
(equally without precedent in Belgian 
history) vigorous protests from Flemish 
Catholic student organisations, headed 
by those of the Catholic University of 
Louvain. (These organisations took part 
in the 1963 ban-the-bomb march and 
will take part again on March 15 this 
year.) 
In publicly addressed letters to the 
nunciature and even directed at the 
Vatican, these Catholic student organis- 
ations wrote that the words used by 
Paul VI on the subject of Belgian unity 
“have at the very least left a painful 
impression,” and continued: 
“This declaration implies an unaccept- 
able misappreciation of the Christian 
and very human value of the Flemish 
people’s struggle for the re-establish- 
ment of its social and cultural rights. 
All allowance being made, the con- 
demnation of the Flemish movement 
amounts to the approval of injustice 
and the abuse of social, financial and 
political power. . . . We are firmly 
convinced that His Holiness has been 
badly informed and ill-advised by 
unobjective peoples. . . . The inter- 
vention of His Holiness exceeds the 
competence of church dignitaries and, 
in the end, will have an unfavourable 
effect at the very least on the masses 
who we know will have been elected 
above the ruling classes, in the line 
of the evangelical message.” 


Nevertheless, this spectacular crosier- 
thrust from the Vatican muzzled the 
strong Flemish Nationalist fraction of 
the Christian Democratic Party, thus 
saving the party from breaking up. In 
extremis, the famous “ Belgian common 
sense”, dear to all the conservatives 
of the Kingdom, had triumphed again. 


Consequently, just as the international 
situation is becoming dangerously com- 
plicated, as the destinies of the world 
are progressively slipping away from 
the exclusive control of Washington and 
Moscow, there is no longer in this 
country, nor in Wallonia, nor in 
Flanders, a political force capable, if 
not of preserving the population from 
atomic death, at least of saving Bel- 
gium’s honour by delivering her from 
the iron collar of criminal nuclear 
alliances. 
* a * 

An unexpected and extraordinary event 
occurred, however, over one month ago, 
which was likely to raise the wildest 
hopes: the visit of the King and Queen 
of Belgium to Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
on January 28 and 29. The King of the 
Belgians, first head of state to visit 
these two martyr towns, embarrassing 


witnesses of the barbarity of the nuclear 
age! 


As reported in the Belgian press, King 
Baudouin and Queen Fabiola paid this 
visit in spite of objections from the 
Japanese Foreign Minister who feared 
hostile reactions in these two towns. 
The fact that it was the Katanga Union 
Miniérc which supplied uranium for 
the bombs which destroyed Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki (see my article in Peace 
News, May 17, 1963) and that therefore 
Belgium had a direct responsibility for 
these two monstrous crimes was, no 
doubt, not unconnected with the 
Japanese minister’s fears. “ After bitter 
discussions” and “at the insistence of 
the Belgian royal couple” the Tokyo 
Government gave way. Contrary to its 
pessimistic calculations, the population 
of Hiroshima gave the royal couple not 
a hostile, but an extremely warm recep- 
tion. 


The King and Queen went to the famous 
cenotaph and laid flowers in memory of 
the victims of the bomb. Then the King, 
pushing forward his unexpected 
Initiatives, departed from the official 
programme and paid a visit to the 
memorial museum where he was told at 
some length of the ravages caused by 
the bomb of August 6, 1945, which, 
together with the uranium from the 
Belgian Congo, still kills today. 

The next day at Nagasaki, as reported 
in the Catholic and ultra-conservative 
newspaper Libre Belgique: ‘‘ The popu- 
lar welcome was (we use the word with 
care) delirious; the Belgian reporters 
were speechless, a thing that rarely 
happens in their profession. .. .” 

Soon after their arrival the royal couple 
went to lay a wreath at the cenotaph 
which marks, in the ‘“ Park of Peace”, 
the heart of the explosion of August 9, 
1945. After the ceremony, the King and 
Queen drew near the crowd. The King 
asked if anyone had witnessed the 
bombing in 1945. A man came forward 
and the King asked him several ques- 
tions. 


Later the Queen went to the Atomic 
Hospital in Nagasaki where about 500 
bomb victims are being treated. The 
Belgian press, even the most reactionary 
of them, reported the pathetic pacifist 
declarations which were made to mark 
the occasion of this visit by these 
agonised sufferers, being insidiously and 
slowly gnawed away by the radiation 
disease. The Queen promised to pray 
for them. 

The next day the King and Queen left 
Nagasaki and Japan. Even though a 
few days later in Bangkok, in one of 
his speeches, the King insisted on the 
overpowering need to maintain peace; 
in another detailed speech in the same 
town he affirmed, according to reporters, 
that Belgium and Thailand “ were seek- 
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ing to safeguard independence by means 
of alliances inspired by universal soli- 
darity in freedom”. He was thus allud- 
ing to Thailand’s participation in the 
South-East Asia Treaty Organisation, 
the Asian counterpart of NATO formed 
in 1954 by the deceased Foster Dulles, 
grand virtuoso and inventor of “ brink- 
manship.” 
2 s es 

Now to take stock of the evidence. The 
miracle which could perhaps have hap- 
pened, did not take place. It was, it is 
true, an almost impossible hope, but 
not completely impossible in the eyes 
of those who had been able to see and 
hear the peace pilgrims of Hiroshima 
during their journey through Belgium 
in 1962, and who, thanks to the docu- 
mentary film these pilgrims had brought 
with them, had seen the victims con- 
demned to death in the Atomic Hospital, 
and had heard their supremely moving 
message. King Baudouin continues as 
before to uphold Belgian adhesion to 
nuclear alliances. His surprising trip 
to Hiroshima and Nagasaki had not 
been his road to Damascus, unfortu- 
nately for him and the Belgian people. 


Moreover, the equipment of the Belgian 
Air Force with “tactical” atomic 
weapons has now become a fait accom- 
pli, as I feared in my article last May. 
These bombs have, it appears, a destruc- 
tive power equal to one-third of that of 
the Hiroshima bomb. 
In order to calm the over-anxious, the 
Minister of ‘National Defence,” the 
Catholic M. Segers, declared on January 
29 to the “ National Defence” Commis- 
sion in the Senate - just as the Queen 
visited the Atomic Hospital in Nagasaki 
that “nuclear weapons and _ tactical 
stockpiles have been placed outside the 
country ” (consequently, according to all 
the likelihood, among our faithful 
German allies). This is only a consola- 
tion to the naive and to those people 
whose moral feelings have become 
dulled, because it changes nothing in 


the matter. 
* * " 


Even though they will be more numer 
ous than last year, the several thousand 
demonstrators who will march this 
weekend, with their contradictory and 
ill-assorted beliefs, will not be able to 
induce those who govern our country to 
cancel this fait accompli and take up a 
real peace policy with all that it implies. 
In the light of the tragedy of this situ- 
ation, where indifference and apathy of 
the masses equals the obstinate blind- 
ness and moral decadence of the ruling 
classes, one can only agree with the 
terrible but true statement made six 
years ago by our compatriot and fighter 
for peace, Edouard Le Ghait: “To say 
the truth is resembling more and more 
an attempt to demoralise those who are 
going to die.” 
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Ford plant, Cologne 
(photo: Wallace Driver) 


Malcolm Caldwell 


REFLECTIONS 


ON 


CAPITALISM 


Britain 1984 - a forecast prepared for 
Unilever, by Ronald Brech. (Darton, 
Longman and Todd, 15s.) American 
Capitalism, by J. K. Galbraith. (Penguin, 


4s.) Twentieth Century Capitalism, by 
E. Varga. (Lawrence and Wishart, 
7s 6d.) 


Of course capitalism is an historical 
aberration - the question is how much of 
an aberration, for how long, and to what 
end? Here are three books concerned, 
in their different ways, with capitalism 
past, present and future. All three 
authors are economists - one American, 
one British, and one Russian. At times 
their pictures diverge so widely that 
one could be forgiven for thinking that 
each had been painting a different 
animal. But if one statement (the 
Russian) is stridently critical, one (the 
American) discerningly critical, and 
one (the British) critical only in a 
curiously off-hand and oblique way, all 
are in some sense critical. 


And indeed criticism, direct or implied, 
has dogged the “capitalist”, the man 
possessed by a hunger for accumulation 
and multiplication of capital, from time 
immemorial. Ancient Chinese and Indian 
society regarded him askance. Mediaeval 
European social thinkers, like St Thomas 
Aquinas, thundered against usury 


(‘‘ trafficking in misery”), and accorded 
the merchant a lowly place because he 
did not increase wealth in the simple 
and obvious way of the craftsman and 
farmer, and because, unlike them, he 
was not content with his “ just price.” 


Even Adam Smith, eighteenth-century 
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Scottish founder of the science of econo- 
mics, arch-eulogiser of the benefits of 
competition and untramelled private 
enterprise, had to base their beneficial 
results on questionable means and 
motivations. “It is not,” he noted, ‘from 
the benevolence of the butcher, the 
brewer, or the baker, that we expect 
our dinner, but from their regard to 
their own interest.” What keeps each 
up to scratch is the unrelenting rivalry 
of the others in the race to extract 
profit from the consumer-customer. The 
inefficient go to the wall, the assiduous 
prosper, and the outcome of all this busy 
suspicious greed is, owing to the action 
of God’s “invisible hand”, social 
harmony and optimum economic growth. 
The capitalist may have been the agent 
of desirable change in this classical 
economic model, but it was hard to 
portray him as a hero. There were not 
wanting critics who pointed out that, 
even had the results been harmonious 
and universally beneficial (and they fell 
far short in practice, as the workers had 
cause soon to learn in the dark days of 
the industrial revolution in England) 
there was something about the vision 
of man invoked (‘‘ economic ’”’ man) that 
was cold, calculating, ugly and unaccept- 
able. 

John Ruskin, in that passionate and 


beautiful book Unto this Last, makes 
the point with utmost precision and 


force. ‘“ Philosophically, it does not, at 
first sight, appear reasonable,” he 
argues, ‘“ that a peaceable and 


rational person, whose trade is buying 
and selling, should be held in less 
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honour than an unpeaceable and often 
irrational person, whose trade is slaying. 
Nevertheless, the consent of mankind 
has always ... given precedence to the 
soldier.” Why, he asks. And answers 
that the soldier is ready to die for his 
fellow men. 

In some measure, the doctor, the lawyer 
and the parson are closer to the soldier 
in their calling than they are to the 
merchant. Their service to society is 
something independent of their fee. We 
would not for long countenance a doctor 
who refused his services to a sick man 
if the proferred payment was too 
meagre, nor a judge who decided be- 
tween the parties on the “rational” 
basis of which could bribe the more 
steeply. And while many a zealous 
parson has lost his life, says Ruskin, in 
trying to teach the form of a gospel, 
there have been very few businessmen 
who would lose a hundred pounds in 
showing the practice of it. 


And yet the merchant, on the face of 
it, performs a service, just like his 
fellow professional men; in his case it 
is that of providing for our material 
wants. Why in his case alone is it 
assumed without question that only the 
lure of personal monetary gain will 
bribe him to take up his calling? 


Since its dawn, this and kindred charges 
have been levelled against capitalism. 
Most philosophies and religions despise 
and decry a way of life based chiefly 
on the pursuit of individual material 
gain. Psychologists and sociologists have 
exposed its stresses. Even its most 
ardent advocates, as Professor Galbraith 
points out in American Capitalism, 
rather than use the value-loaded word 
“ capitalisin ”, have found it necessary 
to introduce and employ euphemisms - 
free enterprise, the competitive system, 
the market economy, the price system, 
and others. 
Yet capitalism has truly remarkable 
achievements to its credit. Marx and 
Engels, in their youthful romp the 
Communist Manifesto, didn’t withhold 
its due from the bourgeoisie. It had 
“., played a most revolutionary part 
. . been the first to show what man’s 
activity can bring about . accom- 
plished wonders far surpassing Egyptian 
pyramids, Roman aqueducts, and Gothic 
cathedrals... .” And the very fact that 
capitalism has been so freely and 
copiously criticised testifies to the fact 
that it tolerated opposition and dissent 
to an extent quite without parallel in 
human history. 
In his present book the Soviet econo- 


mist, Varga, acknowledges capitalism’s 
“progressive role in developing the 
productive forces” in its early stages. 
But only in its early stages? It is some- 
what ironical that, in the very period 
when Marxist analysis tells us that 
capitalism has fulfilled its purpose and 
now restricts and impedes further ad- 
vance, it is precisely the plethora of 
goods which most concerns a large 
school of applied economists in the 
United States. Indeed, many of the 
modern school of critics draw their 
material from the very success of capi- 
talism in solving for the first time ever 
the problem of providing the majority 
of people in the ambit of a social system 
enough to eat, the wherewithal to 
clothe themselves and find accommoda- 
tion, the means to travel comfortably 
from point A to point B, etc. Capital- 
ism’s typical victim is not now seen as 
the starving, ragged, slum-dwelling, 
wage-slave but rather as the flabby 
apath, homo sedentarius, addicted to 
mass-cult and the fringe drugs, 
cushioned against want by the money 
whose acquisition is frowned upon as 
one of the driving forces of his life. (If 
at this point the peoples of the 
neo-colonialist-exploited underdeveloped 
world protest, capitalism’s answer must 
be - wait: your turn will come, as surely 
as it came to our own “ people of the 
abyss”, who once, like you, were gagged 
on hunger, but who now choke on 
superfluity.) 

Varga can at least claim not to have 
succumbed to the temptation of climbing 
on the band-wagon of the fashionable 
latter-day school of criticism. It is, in 
fact, one of the grave defects of his 
Twentieth Century Capitalism that the 
capitalism he describes is so hard to 
identify as the capitalism we know and 
live in (as, in a reverse way, the travel 
agent’s Spain doesn’t fully accord with 
the reality). Can this really be seriously 
meant as a plausible description of the 
Britain of the 60s: 


“All state spending is, first and fore- 
most, to the advantage of the mono- 
polies. Even expenditure that is 
supposed to be in the interests of the 
working people is indirectly to the 
benefit of the monopolies. Schools 
train technicians, engineers and scien- 
tists for them. Medical services look 
after the health of the workers. The 
building of roads, canals and ports 
reduces transport expenses and in- 
creases the profit of the monopolies... 
etc.” 


Any schoolboy could elaborate endlessly 
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along these lines once he had grasped 
the elementary rules of the game, 
namely to show that the . entire 
functioning of the state in the imperi- 
alist countries is directly or indirectly 
in the interests of monopoly capital.” (It 
would be as simple, too, to reduce by 
similar means everything that happened 
in a Communist state to the status of 
adjunct to its aggrandisement.) It 
doesn’t sound like the world of ubiquit- 
ous transistor radios, washing machines, 
ears, and _ enlightening paperbacks, 
though. The _ effective critic should 
never so overshoot his line as to obscure 
the target. There are some interesting 
facts and figures on the development of 
capitalism over the past six decades in 
Varga’s book, but he is careless about 
giving his sources, and sometimes his 
use of them is selective, and tendenti- 
ously so. 


The monopolies figure in Galbraith’s 
book too, but life-size. I first read 
American Capitalism when I was an 
economics undergraduate at Edinburgh 
University and was struck by his sug- 


gestive concept of “countervailing 
power’’. This is the view that the huge 
producers’ monopolies and oligopolies, 


as they develop, stimulate the creation 
of strong protective organisations of con- 
sumers and customers to challenge their 


power and redress its abuses: thus 
powerful trade unions, giant retail 
chains, consumers’ associations. Is it 


conceivable that Varga’s monopolies, 
endowed with unlimited power and 
malice and with the complicity of the 
state, would have allowed society as we 
know it today in the West? It is neces- 
sary to invoke, among other factors 
(political democracy, the rise of the 
labour movement), some such power as 
that canvassed here by Galbraith. The 
monopolies may have been among the 
beneficiaries of the process, but they 
fought each step tooth and nail - and 
were often on the losing side. 


While I remember vividly this part of 
the book, I had forgotten how excellent 
are the sections on the myths of “free 
enterprise” and on the ambivalent 
attitudes of its champions and critics. I 
hope re-issue as a Pelican will win it 
many new readers, and introduce them 
to one of the most stimulating and 
readable of economists. His subsequent 
books have been progressively less opti- 
mistic about the American economic 
scene. 


Now for the future. It is revealed to 


John Maynard Keynes, 
saviour of capitalism 


us in the clear and uncluttered prose of 
Mr Brech, head of Unilever’s economics 
and statistics department. There is, we 
are told, nothing significant or sinister 
about the date in the title: it happened 
that the base year for surveying the 
following 25 years was 1959. The book 
tries, by judicious projection of present 
trends and discriminating use of the 
American model, to outline what life 
will be like in Britain in the 1980s. 
People will continue to become more 
comfortable. More and more families 
will own their own houses, run cars, 
have central heating and air-condition- 
ing, take holidays abroad, have been in 
full-time education beyond the age of 
minimum legal release, use part of 
their leisure time in cultural activities. 
Husband-wife relations will continue to 
become closer as their educational, 
employment, leisure and domestic ex- 
periences converge. Design will improve, 
and consumers will become more dis- 
cerning and exacting. The social struc- 
ture will be less pyramidal than onion- 
shaped: the middle class will be the 
mass market. These and other advances 
will be accompanied by the predictable 
further development of monopolies and 
oligopolies; and temptingly easy though 
it is to elaborate the case against these. 
it is as well to remember that, pari 
passu with their growth, living stan- 
dards generally have soared, and comfort 
been more widely disseminated. Boom- 
ing Soviet society owes something to 
monopolies too! 


But Mr Brech has a disconcerting habit 
of suddenly from time to time whipping 
away the deep pile carpet he has been 
displaying at our feet to uncover a 
black bottomless hole in the _ floor. 
Almost as an afterthought to some 
catalogue of goodies in store he will 
imperturbably append a qualification of 
such drastic proportions as to suggest 
that he is unaware of the damage it 
does. Mental illness and disorders will 
“increase alarmingly,” with people 
“escaping to drugs and other supposed 
palliatives;”’ “. . . there will be a boom 
in babies, and the birth-rate will rise 
as people try to react from their materi- 
alistic surroundings to become creative 
- in the only way that the masses really 
can;” people “. . . will... be even 
more preoccupied with the ‘little dif- 
ferences’ to show that they have 
achieved a slightly superior standard; ”’ 
the future housewife will want “. .. to 
feel that she is developing her person- 
ality . . . when she buys products; and 


this is what good advertising must do 
for her.” The final sentence reads: “And 
so the material standard of living will 
continue its ever-upward path - until 
(sic! not “unless”, but “until”!) a 
nuclear device is accidentally triggered 
off.” But this is a stimulating and sug- 
gestive book nonetheless, well worth the 
attention of socialists, capitalists and 
others concerned about the future. 


Of course capitalism is an_ historical 
aberration. It was pointed out recently 
(by Professor D. J. Price in his book 
Little Science, Big Science) that if 
science continued to grow at its present 
rate for another century there would be 
twice as many scientists in the United 
States as there were people, and they 
would spend twice as much money as 
the then likely national income. Which 
is absurd. In other words, logically the 
curve must flatten out, the rate of ex- 
pansion slacken. So it is with the 
proliferation of goods to satisfy our 


biological and psychological needs. 
Sometime, somehow, if disaster is 
averted, the compulsive accumulating 


urge will abate; from its springs in 
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Britain and the West it will have spread 
and washed over all men everywhere on 
earth. Then it will be time to return to 
the search for and practice of the “good 
life’. Only it will involve and occupy 
most of mankind, instead of the privi- 
leged cultural minorities of the past in 
China, India, Greece, France, Britain. 
With everyone as comfortable as the 
élites of the past, everyone will be able 
to afford the luxury of their attitudes. 
Cultivation of the self and of polished 
and easy social relationships will seem 
as obviously the main business of life 
as money-making and spending do now. 


This transformation, this extension of 
what it was that gave the élites of 
Greece and China and India their style 
and fascination, will, in retrospect, 
appear as the meaning of the industri- 
alising centuries with all their brutal 
callous energy. Henry Ford and Joseph 
Stalin, ruthless in pursuit of wealth and 
power, will both emerge as agents of a 
single process. But if the future lies 
with socialism, whose image of, and 
aspirations for, man are so much richer, 
capitalism’s place in the story is never- 
theless secure. Its achievements have 
been immense (and not only in the pro- 
duction of commodities - political demo- 
cracy and trade unions are capitalist 
institutions), and if its victims have been 
legion, yet time and the working out of 
the processes it set in motion will 
modify the harshness of first judgment. 
Has it alienated and antagonised intel- 
lectuals more generally than any other 
ideology and social system because its 
ethos and dynamic reside in the eleva- 
tion and stimulation of unworthy 
appetites and motions, or because it has 
elbowed aside the priest, medicine-man 
and prophet? The hard men drive the 
whole caravan on through the desert 
to the promised land, rather than turn 
aside to aid those who fall by the 
wayside. 


“ Mankind,” said Keynes in 1930, looking 
forward over the next century, “is 
solving its economic problem .. . I think 
with dread of the readjustment of the 
habits and instincts of the ordinary man, 
bred into him for countless generations, 
which he may be asked to discard within 
a few decades .. . I see us free... to 
return to some of the most sure and 
certain principles of religion and 
traditional virtue - that avarice is a 
vice, that the exaction of usury is a 
misdemeanour, and the love of money 
is detestable. ... It will happen gradu- 
ally, not as a catastrophe. Indeed, it has 
begun already.” “But beware!” he 
added. ‘The time for all this is not 
yet... . It will remain reasonable to 
be economically purposive for others 
after it has ceased to be reasonable for 
oneself.” 


Markham Main Colliery, 
near Doncaster 
(photo: Gerald Wilson) 
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Michael Freeman reviews ‘Civilian Defence’ 


Beware the great whore 


Civilian Defenee, by Adam Roberts, 
Jerome Frank, Arne Naess, and Gene 
Sharp. (Peace News, 2s 6d.) 


The peace movements in many countries 
have largely exhausted their initial 
burst of protest against nuclear weapons. 
Their task now is to clarify, elaborate, 
and perhaps to rethink both their policy 
and their strategy, while not losing the 
enthusiasm of the thousands of people 
who have supported them so far. 


Civilian Defence is intended as a con- 
tribution to this process. Those respon- 
sible for bringing it out have done so 
in the belief that there are important 
gaps in CND’s policy. Precisely how, 
for example, would British neutralism 
contribute to general disarmament? How 
can you overcome the fear many people 
have that unilateral disarmament means 
weakness and defencelessness? If you 
did achieve disarmament, what would 
you do if one country cheated and 
invaded another? 


These are important questions and the 
authors of Civilian Defence offer some 
answers. They are not all agreed on 
all points and they insist that they are 
not laying down a blueprint for peace, 
but they clearly feel that the way out 
of our present difficulties lies in the 
direction they indicate. 


So far so good. CND’s policy is vague 
in crucial parts, and I think this is a 
hindrance to its advance. Civilian De- 
fence tries to outline a policy without 
these weaknesses. Unfortunately, to my 
mind it largely fails. 
The political stance of the pamphlet is 
a crude anti-Communism. Thus Adam 
Roberts quotes Duncan Sandys saying 
as Minister of Defence in 1958: 
“It is inconceivable that the free 
peoples would meekly surrender their 
liberties without a fight, whatever the 
consequences.” 
He criticises this for assuming that 
fighting must necessarily involve mili- 
tary methods, but he does not question 
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of Babylon 


the simple view of free and unfree 
peoples. The word “invasion” seems 
immediately to suggest to him the word 
“Communist”. And Jerome Frank 
actually uses the cliché “the Free 
Wend ” to mean the non-Communist 
world. 


Gene Sharp adds “fascism” to the 
dangers which he sees threatening us 
and is mainly concerned with “ totali- 
tarianism ” which, however, he never de- 
fines, so that the threat for which 
civilian or non-violent defence is offered 
as a solution remains vague. 


The weakness of this part of the argu- 
ment is that it is not based on any 
analysis of international relationships. 
Jerome Frank himself puts his finger 
on this point when he writes: 


“The deep-seated tendency to distrust 
and derogate members of groups who 
look and behave differently from mem- 
bers of one’s own group and subscribe 
to different values is perhaps the 
basic source of the ‘bogeyman con- 
cept of the enemy’ which so potently 
contributes to the outbreak of war.” 


Civilian Defence never gets beyond the 
bogeyman concept of Communism. My 
point here is not that the authors are 
wholly wrong in thinking that Commun- 
ism is evil and aggressive, but that their 
notion that the only, or the main, threat 
to freedom is Communist invasion is a 
gross oversimplification. They do not 
analyse the extent to which Communist 
states are, or are not, expansionist, and 
ignore almost completely the ways in 
which freedom is restricted by quite 
different forces: the investment policies 
of capitalist countries, for instance. 


Whatever the real danger of Communist 
invasion, the fear of such invasion is 
one of the reasons people in Western 
countries often give for opposing 
unilateral disarmament. But all the 
writers of this pamphlet admit that non- 
violent defence offers no security against 
invasion. 
ie . whereas military defence has 
long been associated with the defence 
of geographical borders and territory 
as such” Gene Sharp writes, “non- 
violent defence measures cannot do 
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Nor can non-violent defence provide 
any security against nuclear blackmail. 
If a nuclear power said to a non-violent 
nation, ‘Do what we say or we’ll drop 
an H-bomb on one of your cities,” then 
there is not much the latter could do. 


Non-violent defence is, therefore, no 
real defence at all. ; 
The “non-violence” advocated in this 


pamphlet is a political weapon rather 
than a moral or religious philosophy. 
In the opening essay Adam _ Roberts 
writes : 
‘All of the authors of articles in 
this booklet consider that non-violent 
action should be judged, not in terms 
of a doctrine which one may accept 
or reject, but as a technique, the 
potentialities of which in particular 
situations demand the most rigorous 
and careful study.” 
I suspect that the authors are reacting 
against the oversimple moral position 
of many pacifists, a fault which has con- 
tributed much to their political ineffec- 
tiveness. But, by rejecting an overt 
moral position (there are, in fact, many 
moral assumptions made in the pam- 
phiet), the authors seem to me to be 
throwing out one of the important 
elements which give mass political 
movements their fire and motive power. 
When Latimer and Ridley declared at 
the stake: 
“We shall light this day such a 
candle, by God’s grace, in England as 
shall never be put out” 
I think it is likely that they were 
motivated less by the rationality of 
their political technique than by a 
powerful moral and religious emotion. 
This, it seems to me, is the stuff of 
which great actions are made - and 
non-violent resistance unquestionably 
requires great actions. The lack of this 
quality gives Civilian Defence a dry, 
academic and unreal feeling. I am not 
arguing that emotion and_ personal 


morality are enough to sustain an effec- 
tive political movement but that they 
are vital elements. 


The writers seem to sense that their 
theory lacks immediate imaginative ap- 
peal since, when they discuss the pro- 
cess by which it might come to be 
accepted by people generally, they all 
see this happening by imposing or hand- 
ing it down from above. Thus Arne 
Naess actually advocates conscription 
for service overseas as part of his plan, 
and Gene Sharp says that “ an elaborate 
contact system of persons thoroughly 
versed in civilian defence... would... 
undertake education and training of 
the public.” 


And Jerome Frank writes: 

“|. . if a country ever committed 
itself to an exclusive policy of non- 
violence, it would probably have to 
rely on the military, as the only group 
with sufficient knowledge of organis- 
ation and discipline, to train and lead 
the civilian population in this type 
of combat.” 


This theory has at least two serious 
flaws. Firstly, because the writers are 
not seriously concerned with any poli- 
tical issue except defence against 
invasion or coup d’état, they are able 
to propose an alliance between those 
interested in non-violent action, the 
military and the government. But if 
one is also concerned, for instance, with 
the abolition of class privileges or the 
enlargement of individual freedom 
vis-a-vis officialdom (say, the police or 
the magistrates), then libertarians and 
non-violent actionists are inevitably 
ranged in a struggle against the ruling 
groups in society (Government, judi- 
ciary, Civil Service etc). It would clearly 
be impossible to be both allied with 
these groups in the defence of “ free- 
dom” and our ‘way of life” while 
fighting them on this very ground. Non- 
violent defence, therefore, either in- 
volves a contradiction (an alliance 
between incompatible groups) or aban- 
doning the struggle for social justice. 


Secondly, the writers are very naive in 
their view of human behaviour. Most 
people are most of the time absorbed 
in their personal problems and 
pleasures: how to save enough money 
to pay the rent; achieving satisfactory 
sexual relationships; boy-friends; danc- 
ing; going to concerts; football. All 
this takes up just about all their 
energies and sometimes overtaxes them. 
Non-violent defence would, as_ the 
authors point out, require both a very 
high level of courage, determination 
and self-sacrifice, and the willingness to 
undergo what is presumably a fairly 
rigorous kind of training. I suggest 
that people only give up their personal 
interests to a national programme of 
this kind in times of intense crisis. 


In Les Damnés de la Terre, Frantz 
Fanon, the theoretician of the Algerian 
independence struggle, suggests that the 
prerequisites of a popular political 
movement are as follows: 1. a common, 
passionate feeling among the people 
about their condition; 2. an analysis by 
intellectuals of how the condition of 
the people can be improved; 3. complete 
identification of the intellectuals with 
the mass of the people so _ that 
there are no barriers of wealth or class 
between them. I think the history of 
successful popular movements bears him 
out (e.g. Gandhi in India; Negroes in 
the US South). But the theory of civilian 
defence lacks the first and third pre- 
conditions entirely and has the second 
only to a very inadequate extent. 


My own view is that, if revolutionary 
non-violent action is ever to be generally 
adopted, it must grow out of people’s 
present concerns. People have real pro- 
blems enough, without adding the hypo- 
thetical ones of invasion and coup 
d’état. If they can be helped to resist 
the injustice they face now in their own 
lives by taking action themselves, in 
alliance not with the Government or 
the military but with those who have 
common cause with them in fighting 
this injustice, then the basis for a mass 
movement of non-violent direct action 


might be formed. If this is right, then 
a campaign to resist the unjust sacking 
of a fellow workman, or to force the 
authorities to provide a safe pedestrian 
crossing for children, may have more 
significance than the programme of 
“non-violent manoeuvres” which Theodor 
Ebert (quoted with apparent approval 
by Adam Roberts) has advocated. 


This lack of concern with domestic 
political issues on the part of the 
authors of Civilian Defence raises the 
question, what is non-violent defence 
going to defend? Whenever Civilian 
Defence comes off the defensive and 
makes positive proposals, it offers us 
only platitudes about helping the under- 
privileged people of the world and 
clichés about ‘‘ the defence of freedom ” 
(Roberts), “ideals” (Frank), ‘‘ way of 
life” (Naess), “ human qualities such as 
way of life, freedom, beliefs, etc” 
(Sharp). 


Adam Roberts says that to carry out 
an effective non-violent defence policy 
‘it would be important for a society to 
have a clear idea of the principles and 
meaning of freedom”. These, he goes 
on, ‘“‘should be considered in very con- 
crete terms. ...” He then gives, as 
examples, five abstractions: free speech, 
a free press, the right to trial by jury, 
elections, the right to strike. But what, 
concretely, is a free press? Does Adam 
Roberts think we have one in this 
country? Why are elections worth dying 
for? 

All the authors want to defend the 
nation as such. Adam Roberts defends 
this nationalism explicitly. ‘The im- 
portance of national feeling is frequently 
overlooked by people concerned with 
problems of peace,” he writes, “even 
though there is no inherent reason for 
believing that loyalty to a particular 
group is necessarily harmful to others.” 
A little further on he says, “. . . there 
is no inherent reason why national feel- 
ing should inhibit the growth of inter- 
national feeling.” Space is running 
short and I can only offer a few, brief 
comments on this: 


1. People who are very nationalistic 
in practice tend to be anti-internation- 
alist (example: the Beaverbrook press). 
2. There are many people in our society 
who have natural international loyalties, 
e.g. Jews, Catholics, Socialists, Com- 
munists. Emphasis on nationalism in 
practice tends to lead to the persecution 
of such groups. 


3. The solving of many of the world’s 
most serious problems - e.g. stabilising 
world trade to the advantage of the 
poorer nations - requires the strengthen- 
ing of international organisations and 
the reduction of national sovereignty. A 
campaign which emphasised loyalty to 
the nation would hardly help popular 
acceptance of this process. 
4. Many important problems are those 
of class versus class rather than nation 
versus nation. For example, the poverty 
of Latin America is maintained largely 
through an alliance of the ruling classes 
there and foreign financial interests. 
Although non-violent action may have 
some relevance to the condition of the 
Latin American peasant, non-violent 
national defence has very little. 
The theory of non-violent defence is at 
best extremely vague on many impor- 
tant issues and could turn out to be a 
reactionary one: by emphasising 
national unity, it plays down the impor- 
tance of internal social struggle; by 
emphasising nationalistic non-violence, 
it ignores the international character of 
organised violence (military alliances, 
cartels etc), The feeling I am left with 
is similar to that of the Rev Alexander 
Kilham, who said, in The Progress of 
Liberty Amongst the People Called 
Methodists (1795): 
“We detest the conduct of persecut- 
ing Neroes, and all] the bloody actions 
of the great Whore of Babylon, and 
yet, in our measure, we tread in their 
steps.” * 


* Quoted by E. P. Thompson in The 
Making of the English Working Class 
(Gollancz). 


Greek prisoners to be freed 


More than 500 Greek political prisoners 
have been released in the last four 
months, and more are to be released 
shortly, according to a report from 
Athens in The Times of March 5. 

The paper’s correspondent in Athens 
wrote that Mr Polychronidis, the Minis- 
ter of Justice, is drafting legislation 
providing for the release of all Greek 
Communist prisoners. Mr Polychronidis 
said: 


“It will be the first draft bill to come 
up in Parliament which opens on 
March 19. It will be marked urgent. 
This affair must be closed once and 
for all.” 
It is expected that the bill will be 
passed and the prisoners released before 
the end of the month. Tony Ambatielos, 
the Communist seamen’s leader who has 
spent 16 years in jail, will be one of 
about 250 who are to be set free. The 


India seeks more US arms 


The Indian Government has decided to 
send the Defence Minister, Mr Y. B. 
Chavan, to Washington in the next few 
weeks to impress on the US adminis- 
tration the need for acceJerating defence 
aid, said a report in The Guardian of 
March 6. According to official opinion 
in New Delhi military aid has not been 
coming at the required pace. 


Indian hopes of serious negotiations with 
China on the frontier dispute have 
faded as quickly as they were aroused 
after Mr Chou En-lai's recent talks in 
Rangoon and Colombo. The decision 
to send the Defence Minister to Wash- 


Danish peace 
man held up 


Last Monday, March 9, the British 
immigration authorities at Harwich al- 
most succeeded in preventing Flemming 
Jensen, a young Dane travelling to 
Britain to take part in the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament’s Easter de- 
monstrations, from entering the country. 
When Mr Jensen’s boat docked on 
Monday morning he was delayed at the 
customs; Officials raised several ques- 
tions regarding his visit and asked him 
whether he had a work permit. He 
told them that the question of a permit 
would not arise as he was not intending 
to work during his visit. His case was 
searched and his letters, some of which 
contained references to peace activities, 
were examined. 


He was allowed to telephone, and he 
rang Tony Smythe, organising secretary 
of the War Resisters’ International, to 
tell him of his situation. He said that 
he was certain he was being held up 
because he had come to take part in 
CND activities and was carrying nuclear 
disarmament leaflets. Tony Smythe tele- 
phoned to the immigration authorities, 
who were very evasive; he then tele- 
phoned Fenner Brockway, who got in 
touch with the Home Office. 


In fact the authorities got to the point 
of putting Flemming Jensen on to a 
boat to send him home, but George 
Clark of CND also contacted them by 
telephone and persuaded them to wait 
until the evening until taking any 
further action. Soon after this Jensen 
was allowed to proceed on his way into 
Britain, presumably as a result of 
Fenner Brockway’s representations to 
the Home Office on his behalf. 


ington is an indication of the Indian 
Government’s disappointment. 


Hope persists that further efforts to 
acquire modern supersonic fighters for 
the Indian Air Force will still bear 
fruit, although it is realised that 
patience is necessary until after the US 
presidential election. 


India has, however, rejected an Ameri- 
can offer to manufacture Lockheed 
F-104 Starfighters in India or sell a few 
of them as immediate assistance. The 
reason for this rejection is India's de- 
termination to manufacture the MiG-21 
and the Hindustan HF-24. India would 
prefer to buy from the US the more 
modern F-105. 


One of the reasons for Mr Chavan’s 
mission to Washington is to persuade 
the American leaders that increased 
military aid to India would not endanger 
Pakistan’s security. The feeling in India 
is that the US Government has cooled 
off towards her as a result of the con- 
tinuing Indo-Pakistan dispute over 
Kashmir. 


Much of the disappointment over China’s 
attitude to the question of peace talks 
results from what have proved to be 
exaggerated reports of feelers by Chou 
EnJat in Rancroon and Colombo for 
negotiations with India. Closer study of 
s’ch reports has convinced the Indian 
Government that China continves to 
oppose talks on the basis of the Colombo 
proposals of over a year ago. 


Women’s peace force 
for the Hague 


The American organisation, Women 
Strike for Peace, announced on February 
20 that it is launching a NATO Women’s 
Peace Force to meet at the Hague on 
May 12-14 at the same time as the NATO 
military conference takes place. While 
the NATO generals meet in the Peace 
Palace, the Women’s Peace Force will 
organise a multinational peace rally and 
demonstration to focus attention on 
plans to develop a “ programme for real 


security through universal disarm- 
ament.” 
They intend to visit the 15 NATO 


delegations to press women’s demands 
for a strategy of peace and disengage- 
ment in Central Europe and will hold 
a demonstration outside the Peace 
Palace on May 13 against any further 
proliferation of nuclear weapons in east 
or west. 


PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 
in a common ownership firm 


Scott Bader is looking for a man of exceptional social ability and a 
highly developed social consciousness, to be responsible for personnel 
and training. While this is a senior post and requires practical experi- 
ence - indeed, he is more likely to be trained in and practising one of 


the social sciences. 


Scott Bader is a medium sized firm manufacturing chemical inter- 
mediates for the plastics industry. It is communally owned by the 


people who work in it. 


The company is creating a new form of 


industrial organisation responsible to its employees through intelligent 


participation in the life of the firm. 


The man we appoint will be expected to play a leading part in develop- 
ing this participation, particularly through the initiation of new methods 
of work, group organisation and training programmes. He will also 
have the opportunity to work with social scientists at present engaged 


in an action research project. 


Apply in confidence to: The Managing Director, Scott Bader & Co Ltd, 
Wollaston, Wellingborough, Northants. 


250 prisoners will be released on a five- 
year probation, and the release will also 
apply, according to The Times _ cor- 
respondent, to “83 prisoners convicted 
of particularly serious crimes, involving 
the murder of more than 700 persons.” 
Another 120 imprisoned under the 
Greek espionage law will not benefit 
from the new measures directly, but Mr 
Polychronidis said that their cases would 
be reviewed ‘“‘ with the utmost leniency.” 
The new bill rescinds some of the 
security provisions adopted during the 
civil war which ended fifteen years ago; 
as well as ending the imprisonment of 
political prisoners, it abolishes adminis- 
trative deportations and makes it un- 
necessary to obtain a “loyalty certificate” 
as a qualification for non-governmental 
employment. 

Administrative deportation is a pro 
cedure used whereby, on administrative 
order only, and without a court decision, 
persons considered ‘“‘ dangerous for pub- 
lic order” can be deported. Most 
political deportees were taken to the 
Aegean islet of Ayios Efstratios. 
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“Loyalty certificates” are at present 
needed by every Greek who wishes to 
obtain employment, professional permits, 
or even a driving licence. This docu- 
ment is issued by the security police 
and states whether, in the opinion of 
the police, the person concerned is a 
Communist or a loyal citizen. 


The Centre Party has for some time 
advocated the release of political 
prisoners, and it was widely expected 
that the new Centre Party government. 
which was returned with an increased 
majority in the election on February 16, 
would be more liberal than the ERE 
government of Mr Karamanlis. The 
Prime Minister, Mr Papandreou, has 
made it clear, however, that the repeal 
of much of the civil war emergency 
legislation does not extend to permitting 
a Communist Party (the Greek Com- 
munist Party was outlawed in 1947), nor 
to the massive repatriation of the 
numerous rebels who fled across 
Greece’s northern borders to Communist 
countries after their defeat in 1949. 


Sh, 


SHOT DOWN IN VIETNAM 


sane segeemenantockoapine 


A South Vietnamese Government fighter plane shot down by Viet Cong guerilia 
forces during a recent battle in the Dinh Tuong province, about 40 miles south-west 
of Saigon. Sixteen Government soldiers were killed and forty wounded in this 
attempt to trap the Viet Cong’s 514 Battalion, which ended in failure when the 
guerillas escaped from their encirclement. 


South African bishops stand 
firm against apartheid 


At the end of a three-day meeting which 
ended on February 27 the Southern 
African Catholic Bishops’ Conference 
issued a brief statement which re- 
affirmed its opposition to apartheid. It 
referred to previous conference state- 
ments as being official policy and said 
that statements by individual bishops 
are made on their own responsibility. 

Publication of this statement brought 
to an end the widespread controversy 
which had been unleashed in South 


Olympic rules must 
be observed 


The South Africans must make a public 
statement in the press and over the 
radio that they are willing to abide by 
the Olympic rules if they want to com- 
pete in the Games in Tokyo in October. 
The Times of March 7 reported that this 
statement had been made in Lausanne 
the previous day by Mr Otto Mayer, 
Chancellor of the International Olympic 
Committee. He said South Africa’s 
participation in this year's Games de 
pended entirely on the reply they made 
to the committee's request that they 
abide by the Olympic rules. The South 
African Olympic Association has been 
asked to fulfil certain requirements to 
eliminate racial discrimination from 
sport. 


Africa when Archbishop Whelan of 
Bloemfontein made a statement which 
he claimed was the Catholic Church’s 
attitude on South Africa’s racial policy. 
He said there was no teaching of the 
Church “in opposition to the idea of a 
State composed of a number of national 
or racial groups, maintained in their 
separate and distinct identity by the 
State, of which they form a part.” 
The conference, while not repudiating 
Archbishop Whelan’s statement in direct 
words, made it clear that it did not 
regard his exposition as representing 
the position of the Church. An extract 
from the 1957 conference statement 
reads: “ This white man makes himself 
an agent of God’s will and an interpreter 
of his providence in assigning the range 
and determining the bounds of non 
white development. One trembles at the 
blasphemy of thus attributing to God 
the offence against charity and justice 
that are apartheid’s necessary accom- 
paniment.” 


} renounce war and | will never ) 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1l 
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Pat Parrinder 


Nobody called himself a beatnik in 
England until the newspapers had 
popularised the word out of all its 
meaning. And there is some evidence 
that the Beat generation in America, 
too, was merely an invention of the 
press. Donald Hall seems to think so, 
in his introduction to the Penguin 
Contemporary American Poetry, and he 
goes on to dismiss the Beat poets with: 
Insofar as (they have) made several 
good lines of poetry, it has belonged to 
the colloquial tradition”, Although Mr 
Hall omitted the Beat poets from his 
anthology, a selection of the work of 
Gregory Corso, Lawrence Ferlinghetti 
and Allen Ginsberg is now available in 
another Penguin.* The Beat generation, 
once the object of adulation, is in danger 
of being forgotten; but this anthology 
contains a surprising number of good 
ines. 


In an age of accomplished but minor 
poetry, mainly written by academics, 
the Beats stand out; they are non- 
academic, and in spite of their technical 
deficiencies, they have consistently writ- 
ten public poetry offering a criticism 
of nuclear-industrial civilisation. Their 
rejection of conventional society, and 
their fondness for artificial escape- 
routes (drink and drugs) from the pres- 
sures of society, were widely publicised; 
but exile has both positive and negative 
values, as they clearly recognise in their 
poetry. Corso writing on Marriage 
makes hay of its conventional accom- 
paniments, the leering relatives, the 
knowing hotel clerks on the honeymoon, 
and the nasty neighbours; but his feel- 
ing for it all is double-edged, a com- 
pound of fascinated envy and mocking 
contempt. 


Of the three poets in the Penguin 
collection, Corso is the odd one out - 
his work is more personal (and at the 
same time more metaphysical) than that 
of Ginsberg and Ferlinghetti, and it 
therefore seems closer to the productions 
of the American poetic orthodoxy. He 
uses a kind of surrealism which verges 
on the incoherent at times, although it 
ca\ be very successful (the poem Poets 
Hitch-hiking on the Highway, about the 
bre \kdown of communication between 
the poet and society, would have been 
a wi lcome addition to this collection). 


Characteristically, these poets, dissociat- 
ing themselves from _ post-Hiroshima 
civilisation and the Cold War mentality, 
find compensation in an awareness of 
kinship with dead civilisations (like 
Corso’s Greece) and with dead poets. 
Ferlinghetti has written some charming 


* Penguin Modern Poets 5. (Penguin, 
2s 6d.) 


DEMOCRATIC VISTAS 


variations on traditional themes, such as 
Come Lie with me and be my Love: 


Come lie with me and be my love 
Love lie with me... . 

Under the cypress tree... ; 
Ageless clichés and some naive phallic 
symbolism lead to the final twist in the 
tail: 

And let our two selves speak 

All night under the cypress tree 

Without making love. 
The most interesting aspect of the 
poetry of Ginsberg and Ferlinghetti is 
the social attitudes which it expresses. 
Ginsberg especially is a public poet 
without an audience; and both he and 
Ferlinghetti are painfully conscious of 
being spiritual exiles in a fragmenting 
and degenerate society, in which the 
poet can no longer express a_ shared 
vision and common aspirations. Because 
they refuse to retreat into the self under 
such conditions their poetry is of neces- 
sity vague and sometimes hysterical. 
Unity comes from their consciousness 
that things might have been otherwise; 
and behind their best poems there is 
the spectre of that vision of America 
embodied in the poetry of Walt 
Whitman. 


I remember a friend saying to me, when 
we were discussing our experiences of 
meeting American college students, 
“They are so much more idealistic than 
we are.” That absolute faith in Free- 
dom, Justice and Democracy which 
constitutes the American mythology, so 
admirable in itself, can be held respon- 
sible for the prevalence of anti-socialism 
and opposition to peaceful co-existence 
in the United States. This mythology 
had its most powerful expression in the 
work of Whitman. His heroic poem, 
Song of Myself, is really a song of 
America; it is a comprehensive vision 
covering the whole landscape and the 
diverse occupations and ways of life of 
the people of ‘mother America”. 
America is the prototype of the demo- 
cratic nation, and under democracy all 
are equal, all people and all contradic- 
tions are reconciled into one: 


Do I contradict myself? 
Very well then I contradict myself, 
(I am large, I contain multitudes.) 


The poetry of the brotherhood of man 
knows no distinctions between people, 
ane what is valid for one is valid for 
all: 
One’s-self I sing, a simple separate 
person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the 
word En-Masse .. . 
The Modern Man I sing. 
Whitman justifies his identification of 
the poet with America in the 1855 


preface to Leaves of Grass: “The United 
States themselves are essentially the 
greatest poem.” His boundless optimism 
shows itself in the last sentence of that 
manifesto: “ The proof of a poet is that 
his country absorbs him as affectionately 
as he has absorbed it.’”’ This may seem 
merely facile, but in fact Whitman was 
trying to create the conditions in which 
he really could voice the aspirations of 
a people. The inadequacies of his ideal 
of generalised, universal love have been 
shown by D. H. Lawrence’s criticisms; 
but Whitman’s importance in promoting 
a mythology should not be underesti- 
mated, even if the result does savour 
of the “ God’s country” mentality. 


But what has become of the illusion? 
America when will you be angelic?... 
When will you be worthy of your 

million Trotskyites? .. . 

America after all it is you and I who 
are per lect not the next world. 
This is Ginsberg on the failure of the 
American Dream. Ferlinghetti compares 
the great open spaces, now a “concrete 
continent’ covered with freeways, to 
the dark landscapes full of ‘“ suffering 

humanity’ in a Goya painting: 

The scene shows fewer tumbrils 
but more maimed citizens 
in painted cars 
and they have strange licence 
plates 
and engines 
that devour America 
In his poem Autobiography he partici- 
pates (as Whitman did in Song of Myself) 
in all the activities of America, but his 
celebration of them is anti-heroic. He 
may make his ‘“ notebooks/into sheaves 
of grass’, but he adopts the motto of 
the outcast, which would have been 
anathema to Whitman, - James Joyce’s 

“silence exile and cunning”. 

The lackadaisical style of Ginsberg and 

Ferlinghetti is itself Whitmanesque (and 

anyone who finds their short lines un- 

attractive should try reading them with 
an American intonation). One poem of 

Ginsberg’s is explicitly addressed to the 

“poet father’, A Supermarket in Cali- 

fornia. Now that the “ Lost America of 

love” seems only a dream, and the 
supermarket is a symbol of the reality, 

a poignant irony is the only possible 

attitude: 

Ah, dear father, graybeard, lonely old 
courage-teacher, what America did 
you have when Charon quit poling his 
ferry and you got out on a smoking 
bank and stood watching the boat 
disappear on the black waters of 
Lethe? 

What solutions do these poets see for 

the mess we are in? Very often they are 

hysterical and apocalyptic - there are 


one or two references to the “end of 
the world” and Ginsberg invokes higher 
authority in his Magic Psalm: 


Descend O Light Creator & Eater of 
Mankind, disrupt the world in its 
madness of bombs and murder... 


This kind of writing, though it may 
express feelings familiar enough to the 
Aldermaston generation, has little value. 
Ferlinghetti’s 1,000 Fearful Words for 
Fidel Castro exhibits a realistic pessim- 
ism - the invasion of Cuba and the 
murder of Castro are seen as inevitable, 
and inevitably to be rationalised as “in 
the course of human events” (the 
Kennedy murder, however, rather invali- 
dates the poem). Power politics are 
merciless, but poetry (which Ginsberg 
optimistically likens to the space-rocket) 
is a continuing value: 


your futile trip is done 
yet is not done 
and is not futile 
I give you my sprig of laurel 
In Ginsberg’s America, patriotism proves 
stronger than his disillusionment with 
the United States, providing that he can 
be accepted on his own terms. Physical 
exile in France or Tangiers is rejected, 
and the poet will not give up speaking 
to his countrymen: 
America when will we end the human 
war? 
Go fuck yourself with your atom 
bomb. 
But he ends with affirmation: 
America I’m putting my queer 
shoulder to the wheel. 
And in Sunflower Sutra, Ginsberg sees a 
sunflower growing neglected on a 
banana wharf, near a locomotive. The 
locomotive is old and decaying, and the 
sunflower is covered in dirt - both repre- 
sent different aspects of the tarnished 
American Dream. And, with a Lawren- 
tian transition, the human “ sunflower ” 
is accused of trying to be a locomotive: 
We're not our skin of grime, we’re 
not our dread bleak dusty imageless 
locomotive, we're all beautiful golden 
sunflowers inside... . 
This is the truth that poets ought to be 
insisting upon today. 
Sunflower Sutra is badly written, al- 
though Ginsberg and Ferlinghetti can 
write naturally and easily when they are 
not striving after eloquence (Ezra 
Pound’s saying that the poet needs a 
hammer to make communication pos- 
sible these days is not borne out by the 
results). Their work contains humour 
and lyricism as wel] as sordidness, and 
it has a vitality and directness uncom- 
mon in contemporary poetry. Its social 
importance lies in exposing the decay 
of a national mythology which is still! 
kept up for the sake of appearances. 


John Barclay MUTINY OF DESPAIR 


Dare Call it Treason, by Richard M. 
Watt. (Chatto and Windus, 30s.) 


Academic discussions of war must 
always be to some extent unrealistic. It 
is impossible to recapture the sensations 
that are experienced on the spot. When 
life has become a matter of killing or 
being killed actions take on a new per- 
spective and cannot be judged against 
a normal or reasonable background. 
Fear and hate both lead to brutality, 
and when combined in one person may 
lead to madness. 


How much more difficult, therefore, to 
analyse the causes of behaviour during 
a war which took place nearly fifty 
years ago, the actors in which are either 
dead or past caring. Mr Watt has written 
a magnificent book containing a great 
deal of information covering the events 
tn France which led up to the outbreak 
of war in 1914. He is concerned to find 
out how it was that the French armies 
mutinied in the spring of 1917, and his 
research into this has been profound. 


Although, as Captain Cyril Falls re- 
marks in his appreciative introduction, 
the early chapters are very detailed, 
the reader who is not a student of 
history will find this a necessary step 
to the understanding of what follows. 
Mr Watt is anxious to be fair, and has 
written so sympathetically that the story 
of what happened in France between 
1890 and 1914 is both enthralling and 


convincing. The reader accepts the de- 
claration of war as inevitable. 


The politically-minded will be fascinated 
by the interplay of such historical giants 
as Clemenceau and Caillaux, and will 
applaud the skill with which the author 
has marshalled his characters and dove- 
tailed them on his immense canvas. At 
no time is there any trace of superiority, 
but instead an acceptable sense of 
authority coming from someone who 
has weighed carefully all the facts, and 
has tested historical records by personal 
and persistent enquiry. Only those who 
have had experience of trench warfare, 
when for year after year life was so 
cheap, could understand that the loss 
of 740,000 Frenchmen in the first four 
months of war were taken as part of 
the price which must be paid for free- 
dom; but when this was followed in 
1915 by another 1,549,000 one wonders 
why the limit of human endurance had 
not been reached. 


In clear, unsentimental, but harrowing 
accounts of the battle of the Marne, and 
later of Verdun, Mr Watt involves us 
all in the stupid and revolting business 
of war. He feels for the individual 
soldier and praises his courage. He is 
not afraid to point out that only officers 
who “possessed the requisite intellig- 
ence, experience and nerve to achieve 
some measure of success in trench war- 
fare" were promoted. 


“One type was the thorough-going 


butcher, the species of commander 
whose psychological make-up permits 
him unhesitatingly to expend the 
lives of masses of troops without 
qualm or compunction as long as the 
objective is gained... being able to 
view men as an expendable mass.” 


Somewhere about this point in the book 
Mr Watt begins to look for the nigger 
in the woodpile. There must be an 
answer to the unprecedented behaviour 
which has to be reported of early in 
1917. Right from the start two pictures 
appear on his canvas, although when 
put together they may seem to be one. 


The’ early descriptions of military war- 
fare overshadow the no less important, 
but less dramatic, story of political 
warfare, waged behind the scenes by 
small subversive groups in Paris; the 
anti-government and _ anti-‘‘ continuing- 
the-war’”’ factions whom Mr Watt lumps 
together as pacifists. 


It is these people he blames for the 
growing unease of the army: and poli- 
tical meetings attended by soldiers on 
leave, pamphlets and whispering cam- 
paigns. What he seems to be unaware 
of, and has had no chance of experienc- 
ing for himself, is that it is in men’s 
minds that discontent begins. Only 
through his imagination could the 
author have understood how these seeds 
of discontent were planted at a time 
when men were being compelled to 
hurl themselves against the slopes of 


Verdun or over the shambles of broken 
wire, swept by machine gun fire - for 
what end? After what goal? 


In the spring of 1917 men refused to 
fight. The mutiny was a failure because 
there was no constructive purpose be- 
hind it, only the broken human spirit 
that had no longer even the will to 
submit like sheep. lIlad the mutiny 
been led by a Gandhi, had it been a 
spiritual discontent - then it would have 
set fire to millions - it would have 
spread to the German and the British 
trenches - to the other sheep who were 
being driven to the slaughter houses of 
the Somme and Passchendaele. Mr Watt 
has written one of the best books about 
war, but it is not possible to reach the 
right conclusions without the inner 
knowledge and faith which only belongs 
to those who have suffered in making 
tne history about which he writes so 
splendidly. 


John Barclay witnessed the French 
mutiny from the trenches tn World 
War I, went through the battle of Pass- 
chendaele, and after being gassed in 
1918 was invalided out of the army as 
a Captain. In the 1930s he helped Dick 
Sheppard build up the Peace Pledge 
Union and in 1947, with Miss Margaret 
McEwen, founded International Help 
for Children, of which they are hoth 
still co-secretaries. He is married to 
Irene Martin, sister of Kingsley Martin, 
and the first woman chartered surveyor. 


World hunger 


Your editorial, ‘‘A plan to end world 
hunger” (March 6), was most encourag- 
ing. I entirely agree that the heart of 
the problem faced by the developing 
countries lies in their overall economic 
relationship with the rich countries. 


According to the 1962 United Nations 
World Economic Survey, The Develop- 
ing Countries in World Trade, primary 
products comprising foodstuffs, agricul- 
tural raw materials, ores and fuels, 
account for well over four-fifths of their 
total exports, while manufactured goods, 
which include industrial and agricultural 
equipment, represent about four-fifths 
of their imports. Up to 1960 all but 
5% of their trade was with industrially 
developed: countries. 


Between 1950 and 1962, not only were 
the underdeveloped countries acutely 
affected by the sharp fluctuations in 
world prices of their primary products, 
but they have had to face the steadily 
increasing prices of manufactured goods. 
The UN survey points out that the 
average price of their exports in 1960 
was barely higher than in 1950, with the 
result that their terms of trade declined 
by 9%. Unfortunately some of the ex- 
port figures of the developing countries 
do not always give a true reflection of 
the dominant part that is played by 
overseas investors in the control of 
their main sources of income. 
An example of this was given by M. 
Boumaza, the Algerian Minister for 
Eronomic Affairs, when he said that in 
1963 Algerian imports amounted to 
273.000 million francs and exports to 
282.000 million francs (about £200 mil- 
lion). But of the exports 158,000 million 
francs (£115 million) was represented 
by oi] exports out of which Algeria saw 
nothing, and therefore the trade balance 
was seriously in deficit. (Financial 
Times, February 14, 1964). 
If you relate this situation to copper 
and uranium of the Congo, cocoa of 
Ghana. coffee of Kenya, etc., it is not 
difficult to understand why the develop- 
ing countries are so anxious to diversify 
their economy and lessen their depend- 
ence upon one or two primary com- 
modities. 
I was particularly interested in your 
analysis of financial aid to the develop- 
ing countries. Barbara Castle, speaking 
for the Opposition in the International 
Development Association debate in the 
House of Commons last month, pointed 
out that with regard to international 
loans, 

“The World Bank made a little calcu- 

lation and estimated that in 1962 


developing countries received a total 
of £3,200 million of aid, while in 1963 
the cost to them of the interest and 
amortisation of the debt which they 
had incurred up to that date was 
more than £1,000 million or one-third 
of the total aid and investment which 
they had received in the previous 
year. This means that we have to go 
on pouring out future aid just to 
enable the poor countries to pay for 
the past aid.’ (Hansard, February 3, 
1964.) 
In addition to the points which you have 
given as the causes of the failure of 
foreign aid to close the gap between 
the world’s rich and the world’s poor, 
I would like to add: 
1. The cold war, which has been 
instrumental in causing the colossal 
waste of skilled labour, technicians, 
scientists, and money which could have 
been used to further the well-being of 
peoples not only in the underdeveloped 
countries, but also the industrialised 
countries of East and West. 
2. Economic discrimination and restric- 
tions such as those practised against 
Cuba, China, and many Afro-Asian 
countries. 
In a joint declaration of 75 developing 
countries, submitted to the UN General 
Assembly last November, expressing 
their hopes for the success of the UN 
Conference on Trade and Development 
to be held in Geneva between March 23 
and June 15, it was stated that they are 
“ confident that the UN Conference will 
not only contribute to the acceleration 
of their economic development, but will 
also be an important instrument for 
promoting stability and security in the 
world. .. . International trade will thus 
become a strong guarantee of world 
peace and the Conference will be a 
landmark in the fulfilment of the 
Charter.” 
Harry Sterne, 
6/4 Northwood Hall, 
Hornsey Lane, London N.6. 


‘Mud Pie’ 

Thanks to April Carter for her review 
of my book (February 28), and for 
avoiding the hysteria with which other 
CND sympathisers have greeted it. 
However: 

CND did not pose the “new idea” of 
unilateralism, nor did it bring non- 
violent action into Britain. Both these 
things were part of the pacifist move- 
ment years before CND was founded. 
My book notes this. 

My juxtaposition of international events 
and references to futile demonstrations 
points up the contrast between patient, 


Wanted: poster sites 


Our new full-colour double crown poster 
(20” X 30”) is being printed this week, 
using the design shown and the words 
FRIDAY FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT. 
We want hundreds of them to appear ail 
over the country before Easter, and to do 
this well we need every reader’s help. We 
are having 100 displayed in 34 London under- 
ground stations for five weeks at a cost of 
2s 8d per week per poster. You can help 
us increase the number in London and 
extend the period by contributing for certain 
stations and/or so many weeks. If enough 
readers respond we shall be able to obtain a 
cheaper rate. In other parts of the country 
similar arrangements can be made. To sup- 
port our sales campaign in Leeds we are 
paying for eight poster sites for three months 
at bookstall approaches in the four stations 
in Leeds and Bradford. For 2s 3d per week 
you too can book a site at your nearest 
station, through us. Follow this up by 
making sure that the bookstall nearby has 
Peace News on display. 

All sellers and distributors will be sent a 
sample poster. Can you use some too and find 
the best local sites for them? Do not limit 
your efforts. We shall have 3.000 posters 
available and will send them anywhere on 
request. Contributions of 2s a poster towards 
the cost will be gratefully received. 


Write to the Circulation Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1I. 


Please send ............ full-colour posters. 

? enclose £ - 5 d towards the 
a eo nae 
PNAC OSS oc oo rds ne seis eal aes tans x vedere cake 


cost of advertising generally/specifically at 
station. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


detailed and professional work by 
politicians and diplomats, which had 
some eventual result, and the increas- 
ingly wild and extremist-dominated pub- 
lic gestures of the British anti-nuclear 
movement which, far from helping the 
anti-nuclear cause, damaged its public 
image badly. 

I was not flippant with de Gaulle. The 
same paragraph to which Miss Carter 
refers condemns the man for provoking 
the Russian tests in 1961. 


I stated that I was not concerned with 
analysis of doctrine. Policy and doctrine 
are not the same thing. The political 
unwisdom and danger of anti-nuclear 
policy are recurring themes of Mud Pie. 
I did not object to CND policy because 
of what leader writers and politicians 
said about it. I cited their comments 
in support of my own view, which is 
set out in the introduction and else 
where in the book, particularly in the 
final section. In discussing Steps To- 
wards Peace, what I said was that it was 
a pallid echo of the policy of the same 
government which CND had just spent 
several weeks condemning - the United 
States of America. 


There were no speculations over what 
would have made CND a “success” in 
my book. I contended that it was bound 
to fail because of political ignorance, 
arrogance, and persistent thinking in 
the optative mood, which prevented 
any rallying of public support into effec- 
tive political force. I noted that the 
movement’s leaders based their specious 
estimates of the movement’s popular 
base on a mistaken conviction that 
verbal sympathy is the same thing as 
active support. As for serious attempts 
to develop CND policy, I noted Chris- 
topher Driver’s Guardian article which 
mentioned such an attempt in the 
magazine War and Peace. And I cited 
a Peace News editorial which implied 
that the attempt had not come to much. 
It did not escape my notice that CND 
is part of an international movement. I 
did note the fate of one branch of it 
in Japan. But my book is concerned 
with Britain. 


Finally, Mud Pie is not an obituary of 
CND nor does it proclaim itself, happily 
or otherwise, as such. The introduction 
clearly states that the book is a brief 
survey of the anti-nuclear movement’s 
failure to achieve its political objectives. 
I did not claim that the movement is 
dead. On the contrary, I said it was 
very much alive, and has value in that 
it does instil new political consciousness 
in some of its younger members. In 
short, I gave the movement more credit 
than Miss Carter gave me, which really 
wasn't quite fair of her. 

Herb Greer, 

c/o Anthony Sheil Assoc Ltd, 

6 Grafton Street, London W.1. 


‘Civilian Defence’ 


The case for civilian or non-violent de- 
fence seems to me to be much ado about 
nothing. 

The very use of the word “defence” 
gives the thing away. Those who use 
the word in that context are consciously 
or unconsciously accepting the nation- 
state, political nationality and “national” 
opposition to conquest as part of their 
argument. But these have no future. 
If it comes to World War III (and 
present signs are not good) and if the 
war is conventional (there being no 
question of “defence” if it is not) 
there will then be not two camps but 
three. Two of them will consist of the 
contending militarists and those who 
obey them. The third will be made up 
of people on both sides who have either 
seen through war or who are prepared 
to act against it on survivalist grounds. 
It will be for the third, the anti-war 
camp, to stop the war. The essential 
actions will be non-vio'ent mutinies 
within the opposing armies. 

If we take the trouble to remember 
what took place in Russia and Germany 
and elsewhere in 1917-18 we can bring 
this vision down to earth. It almost 
happened once. (The first World War 
is our precedent, not the second. An 
intelligible case can be made out for 
193945 on anti-fascist grounds but 
1914-18 was indefensible. We can reject 
World War III in prospect with the 
same conviction as we can condemn 
World War I in retrospect.) 
Peace-making is as international as war- 
making and does not make sense other- 
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wise. It follows from that that the 
genesis of effective anti-war action in 
future lies in action in building the 
anti-war movement internationally novw. 
“Defence”, if I may so abuse the 
English language, begins today. None of 
the authors of Civilian Defence seem 
to grasp this essential point although 
Arne Naess and Gene Sharp hint at it. 


The pamphlet, and indeed al] too much 
of Peace News at the moment, would 
appear to suffer from the cloistered 
academism of armchair experts. This is 
a serious matter for the anti-war move- 
ment at a critical time in its history. 
Peter Cadogan, 

5 Acton Way, 

Cambridge. 


Muddled 


I find myself increasingly troubled by 
our muddled thinking in the peace 
movement. 

Within the last few months I have re- 
ceived, first, a CND pamphlet urging 
that Britain ought to go neutral on the 
ground that even in a major nuclear 
war a neutral nation would receive only 
light casualties; the second, a PPU 
pamphlet repeating the familiar state- 
ment that nuclear war may annihilate 
the human race. It is, I realise, difficult 
to know which is right when we do not 
know the size of the American and 
Russian stockpiles, but they obviously 
cannot both be, and I doubt if it is 
good policy to tell the public two 
mutually exclusive things in the hope 
that one may be true. 

Next Gene Sharp argues (Peace News, 
February 28) that world government 
might be tyrannical and might there- 
fore be a bad thing. Well, if the West 
were to disarm unilaterally, as we paci- 
fists always say it should, we would be 
left with a preponderance of military 
power in the hands of Russia and China. 
Unless they fought each other, we 
should have world government by the 
Communists, probably very tyrannical. 
The pacifist answer has always been 
that in the short run it is our duty to 
submit to tyranny for the sake of peace, 
and that in the long run the evils of 
tyranny can be whittled away by nom 
violent resistance. Have we ceased to 
believe this? 

We are, I know, fallible human beings 
wrestling with almost insoluble pro- 
blems; still I think we could do better 
than we are doing. 

Jane Darroch, 

9 Falcon Gardens, 

Edinburgh 10. 


Thanks 


On behalf of the Quebec-Washington- 
Guantanamo walkers may I thank all 
those who responded to our imprison 
ment in Albany, Georgia, by writing 
letters of protest to the city authorities 
and by taking other action which helped 
to secure our release on acceptable 
terms. 

The weight of this response not only 
played a key role in persuading the 
Albany authorities to a more concil+ 
atory frame of mind, it was also a 
valuable demonstration of effective 
international fellowship. which it is one 
of the aims of the walk to foster. 
Bradford Lvttle. Co-ordinator, 

Committee for Non-violent Action, 

325 Lafavette Street, 

New York, N.Y. 10012, USA. 


NO CHANGE 


Once again, there is no space; but since 
I have nothing new to say, this is no 
real tragedy. The message is the same: 
the figures below, I hope, are not. 


ROD PRINCE 


total since February 8 


+166 


contributions this week £13 12 8 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 
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Labour’s defence policy still not clear 


Adam Roberts writes: A number of 
recent statements by Labour leaders 
about defence have still not altogether 
clarified the Party’s policies. In particu- 
lar, it is not clear whether Labour 
would continue with the Polaris sub- 
marine building programme. In the 
BBC television programme Panorama 
last Tuesday, Harold Wilson was asked 
whether he would “cancel the Polaris 
agreement.” He replied: ‘ Yes, there 
is no ambiguity. We have made clear 
from 1961 onwards that Britain will 
cease this pretence of being a nuclear 
power. . .. We have made absolutely 
clear that the idea of trying to add 


anything to the Western striking force 
by buying or hiring Polaris submarines 
from the Americans is absolute non- 
sense.” This clear statement by Mr 
Wilson contradicts his own statement in 
the USA of less than a week earlier, in 
which he was reported by The Times 
correspondent in Washington as saying 
that a Labour Government “ would con- 
tinue with the Polaris submarine pro- 
gramme, and place the submarines 
under NATO command and control, if 
their construction was too far advanced 
when Labour came to power.” (The 
Times, March 4.) 

On the multilateral nuclear force pro- 


CND youth plan Easter rally 


Clapham Common has now been fixed 
as the rally spot for the young nuclear 
disarmers who will be coming into 
London on Easter Sunday for a Youth 
Day Rally from 2 to 5 p.m. The execu- 
tive of the National Youth Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament have made plans 
for youth campaigners to gather at Hyde 
Park Corner and at 11 am. to set off 
to march the five miles to Clapham 
Common. Other YCND supporters will 
be going to a special youth service in 
the Kingsway Hall, conducted by Dr 
Donald Soper. 


These details were given in a statement 
issued by National YCND this week, 
which states: “The Clapham Common 


Sellers warned 
by police 


A group of people in Hampstead who 
were selling Peace News last Saturday, 
March 7, at a spot in Hampstead High 
Street where they have been selling for 
the past two years, were told by the 
police that they were causing an obstruc- 
tion and warned that if they did not 
move on they would be arrested. The 
group decided that they would comply 
with the request as there were some 
young YCND supporters with them. 
They will, however, return to the same 
pitch in the High Street opposite Wool- 
worths this Saturday to continue Peace 
News selling. 


Patrick Lefevre of Hampstead CND re- 
ports that this week they expect to 
have a greatly augmented team - pro- 
bably about fifty people. If the police 
threaten to arrest them the Committee 
of 100 supporters intend to carry on; if 
they are arrested the CND supporters 
will return and continue selling. Some 
of the local Labour borough councillors 
are concerned about the matter and 
have said that they will be in the High 
Street on Saturday to observe what 
happens. The National Council for 
Civil Liberties has been invited to send 
an observer. 


Swiss to march 


Patricia Millwood reports from Geneva: 
The Mouvement Suisse contre |’Arme- 
ment Atomique - the national nuclear 
disarmament movement - have organised 
an Easter march which will take place 
on March 27, 28 and 29. The march, as 
last year, will be from Lausanne to 
Geneva. The organisers expect greater 
support than last year, when 750 
marchers were joined by about 3,000 
supporters for their final demonstration 
in front of the United Nations building 
in Geneva. Slogans for this year’s march 
support a world-wide ban on _ under- 
ground nuclear tests, and the declaration 
of Switzerland as a non-nuclear zone. 


Ruislip action 
briefing 
meeting 


films, slides, mans, etc, important 
for all interested in Easter action 


FRIDAY, MARCH 20, 7.30 p.m. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, W.C.1. 
London Committee of 100 - ARC 1239 


rally will consist of fun-making and 
speech-making - jazz and beat bands 
will provide the atmosphere for enjoy- 
ment and leaders of youth, peace and 
political movements have been invited 
to do the talking.” 


Recruiting teams will go out from the 
rally to canvass passers-by and seek new 
supporters, and in the evening there 
will be a cabaret and dance at the 
Empire Rooms, Tottenham Court Road. 


The national executive of the College 
and Universities CND is planning to 
hold a mass canvass of Waltham Abbey, 
a village in Essex, over Easter, but it 
has decided that the canvass will only 
go ahead if at least 200 people pledge 
to take part. If the required pledges 
are received the team will gather on 
Thursday night ready to go into action 
first thing on Good Friday, and the 
canvass will be continued on Saturday 
also. (Pledges to take part should be 
sent to CUCaND, 2 Carthusian Street, 
London E.C.1.) There will be a dance 
on the Saturday night and a vigil out- 
side the village church on Sunday morn- 
ing after which the canvassers will head 
for London to join in the YCND Youth 
Day rally. 


posal, Mr Wilson’s position is also not 
completely clear. The Labour Party 
regards the MLF proposal as of doubtful 
military value, but Harold Wilson was 
reported as saying in the US that a 
Labour Government would “ accept the 
MLF if it were the only way to stop 
Germany from becoming a_ nuclear 
power.” (The Times, March 4.) 


On other issues, Labour policy is clearer. 
The Labour Party would take no im- 
mediate unilateral action to abolish the 
nuclear-armed V-bombers, and would 
preserve the present Government’s 
arrangement whereby they are under 
NATO control. British tactical nuclear 
weapons on the battlefield, in the tacti- 
cal air forces, and on the Navy’s aircraft 
carriers would probably not be aban- 
doned. 

United States bases in Britain would 
also stay, though Mr Wilson said in 
America that while Labour would 
honour the agreement under which the 


US Polaris submarine fleet uses Holy 
Loch, as soon as possible a Labour 
government would make the base a 
NATO responsibility. 

Mr Wilson’s general position is that 
while Labour would have less direct 
control over British nuclear weapons, he 
would like to have “a much bigger say 
in the question of the use of the thermo- 
nuclear deterrent. In the last_ resort 
the decision will be American. That is 
the position in any case, whether we 
pretend to have a nuclear deterrent or 
not. But we do want to get some more 
agreement and consultation about the 
use of the American deterrent.” (The 
Times, March 10.) 

Mr Wilson is also anxious to increase 
the size of British conventional forces, 
and he said last Monday that “if Britain 
is able to cut out all the spending on 
this pursuit of this so-called independent 
nuclear deterrent we could build up our 
conventional forces so that we could 
play a much bigger role in the world.” 


‘Ban’ on tree planting 


Supporters of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament in the West of England who 
want to plant a cherry tree in the 
Memorial Park in Keynsham, near 
Bristol, as a climax to Good Friday 
demonstrations are unlikely to be able 
to do so. The plan is for CND sup- 
porters from Bristol, Bath, Wells, Chip- 
penham, Corsham, Trowbridge and other 
groups to march from Bristol and Bath 
to Keynsham and to meet in the 
Memorial Park to see the planting. 


Keynsham Urban District Council de- 
cided on March 4 to “refer the matter 
to committee”, but there was dissent 
about the matter within the council. 
Councillor John Evans told the council 
that their decision amounted to a re 
jection of CND’s request (their resolu- 
tion ensures, apparently, that the final 
decision will be taken after Good 


% 
Reo lon 


“From each according to his abilities; to each according to his needs.” - K. Marx: 


Criticism of the Gotha Programme. 


“We must fight against egalitarianism, and for the principle of pay according to 


work.” - 


N. S. Khrushchev: speech reported in Pravda, March 7, 1964 


Terry Chandler refused leave 
to appeal to Lords 


The application of Terry Chandler, Com- 
mittee of 100 organiser, for leave to 
appeal to the House of Lords, which 
was postponed from February 27, was 
heard last Tuesday, March 10. 

Terry Chandler was sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment last December on 
charges arising out of demonstrations 
during the Greek royal visit last July. 
He appealed against conviction to the 
Central Criminal Court which rejected 
all the five grounds of his appeal, and 
also refused him permission to appeal 
direct to the House of Lords, but did 
issue a certificate of public importance 
re‘ating to the procedure of ‘ standing- 
by" jurymen, 

The hearing on Tuesday lasted about 
forty minutes and was before four pre- 


Correction 


We regret that we incorrectly reported 
last week that the Rev E. Philip East- 
man would be conducting a service in 
the Falcon Field, Aldermaston, on 


Maundy Thursday. He will not be doing 
so. 


siding judges headed by Lord Reid. 
Terry Chandler claimed that his applica- 
tion should be on all the five grounds 
on which he appealed to the Central 
Criminal Court, since he was appealing 
against their decision. The judges ruled 
that the application could only be on 
the one point covered by the certificate 
of public importance, that is, the ques- 
tion of whether the defence has the 
right to stand by jurors in the same 
manner as the Crown. 


When the judges retired to confer they 
were absent for about two minutes 
before they returned to state that leave 
to appeal was refused. 


Terry Chandler is now back in Wands- 
worth prison. It is not yet clear whether 
this decision affects the length of his 
sentence, but the Committee of 100 is 
looking into the whole question of the 
effect on the length of sentences of 
appeals which fail, with special emphasis 
on this case and that of Peter Moule. 
See comment, page 4; enquiries about 
legal points or people in prison may be 
made to: Brenda Jordan, 17 Westbourne 
Terrace, London W.2. 


Friday) and he said there was no reason 
why the group should not be allowed to 
go ahead with a worthwhile project 
indicating their concern for peace. The 
council would be committing an out- 
rageous act of censorship if they banned 
the planting. 


Other councillors insisted that there was 
no ban, but Councillor R. Carter said 
that to allow the group to plant the 
tree would be “an outrageous act of 
irresponsibility ”. An editorial comment 
in the Bristol Evening Post on March 5 
deplored the way the Keynsham Council 
has acted and said: “Is it now ‘outf- 
rageously irresponsible’ to call attention 
to the horrors of atomic warfare in a 
public place?”» Bob Radford, a West 
Region CND official, stated on March 5: 
“The demonstration will still take place, 
but the problem is to find a suitable 
culmination.” 


Defence is ‘least 


important’ issue 


A public opinion poll conducted by 
National Opinion Polls Ltd reveals that 
defence is considered the least impor- 
tant issue for the general election, states 
a report in The Times of March 10. The 
poll was conducted in 100 constituencies 
for Aims of Industry, and its main 
purpose was to crystallise public 
attitudes towards nationalisation. 


An interviewing sample of 2,503 electors 
showed the general election priorities 
as: cost of living (39.9%), pensions 
(15.3%), unemployment (14.8%), housing 
(7.3%), economic policy (6.8%), educa- 
tion (6.3%), foreign affairs (3.5%), 
nationalisation (2.3%), defence (1.9%), 
independent nuclear deterrent (1.9%). 
The poll-takers found that two-thirds of 
the electorate are opposed to more 
nationalisation. The majority favour no 
change, but 22% of the electorate would 
like some denationalisation. Steel and 
road transport are the industries most 
frequently thought of as being likely 
to be nationalised. 


Meeting 

A public meeting for the abolition of 
capital punishment will be held in 
Trafalgar Square at 2 p.m. on Saturday, 
March 14. 
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Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
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for pamphlets. 
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